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CHAPTER I. 



ABBIVED. 



" Well, what is it, Mr. Darkdale ?" inquired 
Maud, eagerly, aa soon as he had reached the side 
of the carriage. 

" Two bailiffs, miss, in charge of an officer, 
arrested for debt, and something worse; they have 
had a bit of a row in the coach ; he's a troublesome 
fellow. I knew something about him ; he has been 
up before, and I think there's a criminal warrant 
this time." 

'' Was he hurt ?" 

" A scratch, I fancy. It isn't easy always keep- 
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2 THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 

ing those daDgerous cases from hurting themselves ; 
he's veiy strong, and always slipping away if he 
can. But they have him fiist enongh this time; 
and the road's clear of them now ; so I suppose I 
had best tell our post-boys, miss, to get on?" 

^' Please do ; it is growing late. How long will 
it take to reach Carsbrook ?" 

^^ About an hour, miss." 

Maud leaned back in the carriage, the unpleasant 
excitement of their recent adventure still tingling 
in her nerves. 

Could it be that Captain Yivian had got into a 
scrape, and was really in the hands of bailiffs ? A 
sad hearing for poor Ethel Tintem ; rather a shock 
even to other people. 

" Do you know anything of that officer those 
people were taking away in the carriage ?" inquired 
the young lady, suddenly, of her attendant, so 
soon as they were again in motion. 

" I may, miss, or I mayn't. I could not say 
for certain, unless I was to see him," answered the 
servant. 

" Have you ever seen an officer named Vivian, 
who is tall, and has light hair; a young man, 
rather good-looking ?" persisted Maud. 

" Well, I — I think I did," she replied, watching 
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Maud's face. ^^ I have seen some one like that. 
Veevian ? Yes. He used to call hisself Veevian." 

" The person who passed us by, who said they 
were murdering him — ^how horrible his voi^e was ! 
—said his name was Vivian. You heard him, of 
course ?" 

"Well, I made shift to hear; but there was a 
noise, you know," answered Mercy Creswell, eva- 
sively. 

" Oh, you must have heard him call out that 
his name was Vivian; you are not at all deaf,'' 
said the young lady, irritated. 

" I did hear something like it, for certain," she 
replied. 

Miss Mercy would have been very glad to know, 
while under these examinations, what the extent 
of Miss Vernon's information actually was, for 
however willing she might be to tell stories, she 
was especially averse to being found out at this 
particular juncture. The sense of this inconve- 
nience a good deal embarrassed her accustomed 
liberty of speech. 

All this time Maud was possessed by the sus- 
picion that, for some reason or other, Mercy Cres- 
well was deliberately deceiving her, and that she 
knew just as much as Darkdale did about this Mr. 
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Vivian. More than ever she disliked being assigned 
this particolar attendant, and more and more 
puzzled she became in her search for her mother's 
motive. 

For a while she looked firom the window. The 
wood had gradually thinned, and now but a few 
scattered and decayed firs stretched their bleached 
boughs under the moonbeams, and stooped over the 
peat. 

"Why should you try to deceive me?" said 
Miss Vernon, suddenly turning to Mercy Creswell, 
who, with her mouth screwed together, and her 
cunning eyes looking from her window upon the 
moonlit prospect, was busy with her own thoughts. 

"Me deceive you? La, Miss Maud! Why 
should I deceive you, above all ? I would not, for 
no consideration, miss. I hope I have a conscience, 
miss. I'd be sorry, I assure you. Miss Maud." 

" Why, then, did you not tell me, at once, that 
you knew something about that gentleman, Mr. 
Vivian? You know as much about him as Mr. 
Darkdale does." 

'^ Well now, indeed, I do not, miss, no sich 
thing. I may 'a seen him, and I think I did at 
Lady Mardykes'; he's a cousin, or something to 
her." 
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" Oh, really ? A relation of Lady Mardykes." 

^^ Yes, miss. If it be the same I meati.'^ 

Maud mused for a minute or two. 

"How far are we now from Carsbrook?" she 
asked. 

" Well, miss, I'd say little more than three mile. 
Here's the finger-post, and down there, among 
the trees, is the Red Lion, and there we'll get into 
the right road, without another turn, right on to 
the house." 

'' I'm not sorry," said Maud, looking from the 
windows with more interest than before. " It has 
been a long journey. You were at Carsbrook this 
morning ?" 

" Yes, miss," said the maid, who had gradually 
grown to look careworn and pallid, as they neared 
their destination. 

" Was Lady Mardykes there?" 

" No, miss," answered Mercy. 

" She was expected there, wasn't she?" 

" Expected there ?" repeated Miss Creswell. 
" Let me think. Oh, la ! yes, to be sure, she was 
expected." 

" How soon ?" 

" How soon? 'Twill be to-morrow morn- 
ing. Oh, yes, to-morrow morning. To-morrow's 
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Taesday? Yes, to-morrow morning, for cer- 
tain." 

They were now driving through a pretty wooded 
ooontry. On the left was a great park wall, grey 
and moss-streaked, mantled here and there with 
ivy, and overlapped by grand old trees. On the 
right were hedge-rows, and many a sloping field; 
and, a little in advance, the chimneys and gables 
of a village, and the slender spire of a roral chorch, 
white in the moonlight. 

'^ We're near home now, miss," said Mengr. 

^^ Oh," said Maud, looking out more cuHously. 
"What wall is that?" 

" The park wall, miss." 

" It would not be easy to climb that ; higher, I 
think, than Roy don wall." 

" It is very high, miss." 

"And how soon is Miss Max expected to 
arrive ?" 

" Miss Medwjrn?" exclaimed the maid, laugh- 
ing, all at once, in spite of herself. 

" Why do you laugh ? Miss Medwyn is coming 
here, and I thought she would have been here to- 
day," said Maud, a little haughtily. 

" Like enough, miss," said Mercy, drying her 
eyes, " La, ha, ha, ha 1 it is fimny— I beg your 
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pardon, miss. I suppose she will — ^time enough. 
But she was not here when I left this morning." 

" We'll hear all about it when we reach the 
house. I suppose there is nothing like a dance, or 
anything of that kind, while Lady Mardykes is 
away ?" 

^^ Oh, la I yes, miss. No end of dancing and 
music and everything that way,*^ answered Mercy, 
with a great sigh, and a haggard look, after her 
brief merriment. " There's a — what do you call 
it ? — of singing and music to-night. 

" A concert ?" 

^^Yes, that's it, miss, a concert. A concert 
of music. Lai they does it so beautiftd, you 
wouldn't believe. I wish Miss Medwyn was here 
to try her pipe at it. Hoo, hoo, hoo — ^la I I beg 
your pardon— she's so staid and wise, miss !" 

Mercy was stuffing her handkerchief into her 
mouth to stifle her laughter. But this time it was 
over quickly. 

At this moment the postilions wheeled their 
horses to the left, and pulled them up, calling 
lustily, " Gate, gate !" 

" So we have arrived," said Maud, letting down 
the window, and looking out with the curiosity of 
long-deferred expectation. 
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The leaders^ heads seemed almost touching the 
bars of a great m>n gate, over which burned a 
solitary lamp, acting lighthouse fashion, rather as 
a warning than as an effectual light. 

They were under the shadow of gigantic elms, 
that threw their branches from side to side; the 
carriage-lamps dimly lighted a few clusters of their 
dark foliage, and the light over the gate showed, 
for a few feet round and above it, the same move- 
less leafage. 

" We shan't be long reaching the house ?" she 
inquired of Mr. Darkdale, who was walking by the 
window toward the gate, for she remembered 
"approaches" three miles long after you enter 
the gate, deceiving you with a second journey 
before you reach the hall-door. 

« Not five minutes, miss," said the man, hardly 
turning his head as he passed. 

Was he growing a little grufifer, she thought, 
as they approached their destination ? 

Darkdale was talking earnestly in a low tone 
with the man who had come to the gate at their 
summons ; and then he called : 

" Be alive, now — open the gate," 

In a minute more they were driving up the 
approach at a rapid pace under rows of trees. 
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Suddenly the shadowy road they followed turned 
to the right, and took a direction parallel to the 
high road ; about a hundred yards on, they drove 
up to the front of the house, along which this 
road, expanding before it into a court-yard, passes. 
And now they pull up before the steps of the hall- 
door. And the horses stand drooping their heads, 
and snorting, and sending up each a thin white 
vapour, through which the metal buckles of their 
harness glimmer faintly in the moonlight. 

Mr. Darkdale was already on the steps ringing 
the bell. 
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CHAPTER n. 



IN THE HOUSE. 



Maud was looking at the honse — a huge 
Btnicture of the cagework sort, which stood out 
in the Ught broad and high, its bla<^ Vs and 
X's and Fs traced in black oak beams, contrast- 
ing like gigantic symbols with the smooth white 
plaster they spanned and intersected ; and which 
showed dazzlingly in the moon's intense splendour, 
under which also many broad windows were 
sparkling. 

A footman in livery stood before the open door, 
in the sliadow of a deep porch, and Maud observed 
that Mr. Darkdale seemed to speak to him as one 
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in authority, and by no means as one servant to 
another. 

Maud was looking from the carriage window ; 
and the hall was full of light, which came out with 
a pleasant glow, showing the gilt buttons and gold 
lace on the servant's livery, flushing the white 
powder on his head, and making Mr. Darkdale, 
who stood at the threshold^ look blacker against 
its wi^rm light. Some figures, gentlemen in 
evening dress, and ladies in brilliant costume, 
passed and repassed a little in perspective. 

There came from the interior, as the hall-door 
stood partly open, the sounds of violins and other 
instruments, and the more powerful swell of human 
voices. 

Mr. Darkdale turned and ran down the steps, 
and at the carriage window said : 

" There's a concert going on, and a great many 
of the people moving about in the hall. Perhaps 
you had better come in by a different way ?" 

" That is just what I wished," said Miss Vernon* 

But Darkdale did not seem to care very much 
for her sanction, and in fact had not waited for 
it. He was now talking to the drivers, and the 
hall-door had been shut. He returned, and said, 
at the window : 
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^^ Your boxes shall be taken up to your room, 
Miss Vernon, and as the night is so fine, you will 
have no objection, I dare say, to walk round to 
the entrance to which I will conduct you and 
Mercy Cresswell." 

He opened the carriage-door, and the young 
lady got out and found herself in the court-yard. 
Looking along the face of the great house to the 
right, a mass of stables and other offices closed the 
view, behind a broken screen of fine old elms ; 
and to the left it was blocked by dark and thicker 
masses of towering trees. 

In this latter direction, along the front of the 
house, Mr. Darkdale led the way. In the still air 
his swift steps sounded sharp on the hard ground. 
He did not seem to care whether she liked his 
pace or not. 

As she hurried after him, from the open windows, 
whose blinds, transparent with the lights within, 
were down, she heard, it seemed to her, very fine 
voices singing, as she thought, that brilliant stac- 
cata air. Quest un' Nodo, &c., from Cenerentola, 
and so unusually well that she was almost tempted 
to pause and listen. 

Mr. Darkdale did not consult her, however, but 
glided on to the extremity of the house, where 
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a high wall confronted them, and with a latch-key 
opened a door, beside which he stood, holding it 
wide, for Miss Vernon and her attendant, and 
shutting it immediately on their passing in. 

They were now in the great quadrangle which 
lies against the side of the house, with the quaint 
Dutch flower-beds, like fanciful carpet pattern, 
surrounding it, and the tall yew hedges giving 
it a cloister-like seclusion. Miss Vernon easily 
recognised this by the description ; the trim yew 
hedges were visible, overtopped by a dense screen 
of trees at the other side, every distance marked 
by the thin mist of night ; and in the centre 
stretched the smooth carpet of grass, in the midst 
of which stood the old mulberry-tree. 

" Oh ! This is the croquet-ground?" said Miss 
Vernon to her attendant, as they passed on. 

^^Ay, that will be the croquet-ground," answered 
her maid, a little absently, as if a gloom and sus- 
picion had come over her. Her fat face had grown 
more than usually putty-coloured, and she was 
screwing her lips together, and frowning hard. 

Mr. Darkdale spoke never a word until he had 
reached the door through which Antomarchi, some 
nights before, had admitted himself and Doctor 
Malkin to the self-same house. 
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A servant, not in lively^ stood by this door, 
which was ajar, and opened it wide at their 
approach. 

Darkdale whispered a few words to him, the 
purport of which Maud did not catch, and was 
not meant to hear, and in this same tone the man 
replied a word or two. 

It was rather a chill reception. But then her 
hostess was absent, and certainly was not ac- 
countable for the uncomfortable ways of the odd 
attendants whom it had pleased her mother to 
assign her. 

The servant hied away through the door; it 
seemed, to execute some behest of Darkdale's 
in haste; and Darkdale himself stood at the 
entrance instead, to receive them. 

^^ So, in Carsbrook at last,'' said Maud, with a 
smile, as she placed her foot on the oak flooring of 
the very long passage with which we are already 
acquainted. 

Mercy Creswell screwed her lips harder, and 
raised her eyebrows, "pulling," as they say, in 
her abstraction, an old and dismal grimace. 

" Now, miss ? Oh, ay to be sure," said Mercy 
Creswell, as it were, half awaking, and looking 
vaguely about her. 
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Mr. Darkdale shut the heavy door^ which closed 
by a spring bolt, with a clang that boomed through 
the long passage, and then, with an odd familiarity 
with internal arrangements, he drew the bolts with 
noisy rapidity, and turned the key which was in 
the lock, and drew it out. 

" Now, miss, you'll not be long getting to your 
room," said Mercy Creswell, her eyes wandering 
along the wall, and something sunken and weary 
in her unwholesome face. 

^^ Well, I should hope not," thought Maud, a 
little surprised. 

Darkdale was walking along the passage with 
rapid strides, having merely beckoned to them to 
follow. 

Miss Maud was a good deal disgusted at this 

procedure. She was obliged, in order to keep this 

man in view, to follow at a rapid pace, and as he 

turned a comer, which she had not yet reached, 

Maud saw a person emerge from a side-door in 

the perspective of the passage, the sight of whom 

very much surprised her. 

It was Doctor Malkin who stepped out under 

the lamp which overhung that door, his bald head 

flushed, and his disagreeable countenance smiling 

grimly. 
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With the smile still on his thin lips he tamed 
his head and saw Miss Vernon. 

He thought^ I dare say, that she had not seen 
him, for he instantly drew back into the recess of 
the doorway. 

Perhaps he had not recognised her, perhaps he 
did not choose to be recognised in this part of the 
house. But a few days ago he certainly was not 
even acquainted with Lady Mardykes. But he 
had a good many friends, and she an infinitude, 
and an introduction might, of course, have been 
very easily managed. 

This all passed in her mind nearly momentarily, 
as she walked quickly into the side passage after 
Darkdale, Mercy Creswell keeping hardly a foot 
behind, and a little to the other side. 

The impression this odd little incident left upon 
her mind was, notwithstanding, unpleasant. 

Having turned to the left she saw the large 
screen I mentioned on a former occasion, that 
protected the door at which Darkdale was now 
tapping. It was hardly opened when Maud 
reached it. 

" Can my room be on this floor ?" she won- 
dered. 

No, it was no such thing. Mr. Drummond, 
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short, serioiiSy and benevolent, with rosy cheeks 
and brown eyes, and bald head, and a pen behind 
his ear, was standing in a short offiee-ooat at the 
threshold. 

" This is Miss Maud Vernon, daughter of Lady 
Vernon, of Roydon Hall," said Darkdale, perform- 
ing this odd office of introduction in a diy, rapid 
way. 

^^ Half an hour later than we expected," said 
Mr. Drummond, pulling out a large old-fashioned 
silver watch by the chain^ from which dangled a 
bunch of seals and keys on his comfortable paunch; 
and then glancing back, it was to be presumed at 
a clock, in the interior, " no, twenty-five, precisely 
five-and-twenty minutes late," and he turned 
from the comers of his eyes upon Miss Vernon a 
shrewd glance, and quickly made her a respectful 
bow. 

"I'll tell you about that by-and-bye," said 
Darkdale. 

" I hope the young lady will find everything to 
her liking, I'm sure." 

" Miss Vernon's come for a short visit to Lady 
Mardykes here, a few weeks or so," interrupted 
Darkdale. "And there are two boxes, largest 
size, and two middle size, and a dressing-case, 
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aind a bonnet-box, and here's Lady Vernon's list 
of the jewels she's brought; and — come here, 
Creswell — she's to wait on Miss Vernon, Which 
is Miss Vernon's room ?'• 

Mr. Drummond dived into his room, and re- 
tamed in a moment with a big book like a ledger. 

" Miss Vernon ? Yes. Here it is. This will 
be it — ^A A, Fourteen." 

" A A, Fourteen," repeated Darkdale, musing. 
^' That is at the west side of the cross-door, eh ?" 

" Yes, so it is." 

" I — I didn't think that," said Darkdale, draw- 
ing nearer to him, with an inquiring glance and a 
dubious frown of thought. 

" Yes, it's all right ; and here's the voucher 
and ^ question ' wrote with his own hand across 
it." 

Darkdale read the paper, and returned it to the 
plump fingers of the secretary. 

" It is — that's it," he said. 

'^ I'm a little tired. I should like to get to my 
room, please. I suppose my maid knows where it 
is ?" said Miss Vernon, who was beginning to lose 
patience. 

'' In one moment, presently, please, Miss 
Vernon." Parkdale whispered a word in the ear 
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ofMercjrCresweU. " 2fow, Miss Vernon, please, 
we have only a moment to delay on the way, 
«nd then yonr maid shaU show you to your room," 
At the same quick pace he led her through a 
P««««ge or two, and opened a door, which she 
entered after him. 

« You shan't be detained a moment here, Miss 
Vernon," he repeated. 

It is a spacious oval room, panelled massively 

np to the ceiling, and surrounded, as it seems, 

with dooiB all alike in very heavy casings. It is 

rather bare of fomiture. A thick Turkey caipet 

covers the floor. There are four enormous arm- 

cshairs on castors, and a square table, covered with 

stamped leather, and with legs as thick as cannons 

on castors, stands in the centre of the room. A 

ponderous oak desk lies upon the table, and is, in 

&ct, attached to it, the whole heavy structure 

forming one massive piece. Except these articles 

of furniture, there is not a movable thing in the 

room. 

The chamber is lighted from the ceiling, over 
the table, by a small oval line of gas-jets, which 
looks like a continuous ribbon of flame. 

There is something queer, and almost dismay- 

o2 
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ing, in the effect of this bare and massive room, 
with its four huge^ modern^ purple leather diairs. 

The immense solidity of the mouldings and 
panelling that surround it, as well as its peculiar 
shape, would reflect back and muffle any somid 
uttered within it. And, somehow, it suggests 
vaguely the idea of surgery, the strap, the knife, 
and all that therapeutic torture. 

The effect of the mild equable light is odd, and 
the monotony with which the doors, or the sham 
doors, match one another all round, has something 
bewildering and portentous in it. 

While she looks round at all this, Mr. Darkdale 
has left the room; and turning about she finds 
that Mercy Creswell, perhaps, never entered it. 
At all events, she certainly is not there now, and 
Maud is quite alone. 

One thing is obvious. It certainly is pretty 
evident that Mercy Creswell spoke truth, and that 
Lady Mardykes is not at home. 

"There must, however, be some servant, I 
think, who can show me my room. I'll try," 

Miss Vernon resolves. 

Maud accordingly tries the handle of the parti- 
cular door through which she thinks she had 
entered, but it will not turn ; then another, with 
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the same result. It is rather a disconcerting 
situation, for by this time she cannot tell by what 
door she had come in, or by which of all these 
Mr. Darkdale had gone out;, each door is so like 
its neighbour. 

She looks about for a bell, but she could discover 
nothing of the kind. 

Before another minute had passed, however, 
one of the doors at the other side of the room 
opened noiselessly, and a marble-featured man, 
with strange eyes, and black, square beard, stood 
before the panel, like a picture. It was Anto- 
marchi. 

^^ Oh, I'm afraid the servant has made a mis- 
take," said Miss Vernon, who was vexed at her 
absurd situation. '' He showed me in here, to 
wait tm my maid returned to show me the way to 
my room." 

" She will be here in a moment. Miss Vernon ; 
there has been no mistake. I hope your head is 
better ?" 

^^ Thanks, a great deal better." 

She was surprised at his knowing that she had 
complained of a slight headache on her journey. 

" Tm glad of that. My friend. Lady Mar- 
dykes," he said, with a fixed smile, " will be here 
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in the morning. I am a doctor, and she makes 
me acconntable for the health and spirits of all the 
gnests in this big house." 

The pallor and stillness of his fiuse, and the 
strange metallic vibration of his bass tones, pro- 
duced in Maud a sensation akin to fear, and made 
even his pleasantries formidable. 

^^Your maid must, by this time, be at the 
door." 

He opened a door, beckoned, and Mercy Creswell 
came into the room. 

** If you permit me. Miss Vernon, FlI try your 
pulse." And he took the young lady's wrist 
before she could decline. " You don't often drive 
so far. You'll be quite well in the morning; 
but you must not think of coming down to break- 
fast." 

" Is Miss Medwyn here ?" inquired Maud, be- 
fore committing herself to stay in her room all the 
morning. 

" No, Miss Medwyn is not here." 

" I wonder what can have happened. Lady 
Mardykes wrote to me to say she ^ould certainly 
be here, to stay some time, this morning." 

*^ An uncertain world I" he observed, with the 
same smile. '^ But Lady Mardykes is seldom 
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mistaken. Whatever she said one maj be sure 
she believed; and what she thinks is generally 
yery near the truth. You had an alarm on the 
way ? But you did not mind it much?" 

^^ It did startle me a good deal for the moment ; 
but it was soon over. I think the whole party 
were startled." 

" I dare say ; but you don't feel it now ? It 
won't interfere with your sleep, eh ?" 

" Oh, no," laughed the young lady ; " I assure 
you I'm quite well — I'm not the least likely to be 
on your list of invalids, and so I think Til say 
good-night." 

" Good-night," said he, with his peculiar smile, 
and a very ceremonious bow^ and he opened the 
door and stood beside it, with the handle in his 
fingers. 

Mercy Creswell took the bedroom candle that 
stood, lighted, on a table outside the door. The 
young lady walked on. Antomarchi's smile was 
instantly gone, and the stem, waxen face was 
grave as before. 

Antomarchi's eyes rested for a moment on 
Mercy Creswell as she passed. He nodded, and 
made her a slight sign. 

You would have judged by her face that she 
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stood in gxeat awe of this man. She positively 
winced; and with a firightened ogle, and very 
round eyes, and month down at the comers, made 
him a little curtsy. 

He shut the door without waiting for that 
parting reverence, and Maud saw no more of him 
or the oval room for that night. 
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CHAPTER III. 
maud'is bedboom. 

Mbbcy Cbbswell led the young lady by a back 
stair. She was interested ; everything was so un- 
like Roydon. As they traversed the passage 
leading to the hall, the sounds of music again 
swelled faintly on her ear ; and she saw servants 
going to and fro, in the corridor, in the fuss and 
jostle of trays, ices, and claret-cup, glasses, soup 
and tea-cups. 

Up the stair went Maud and her femme de 
chambre, and the sounds died out. The stairs and 
passages were lighted, rather dingily, by small 
muffed lamps, which seemed to be fixed in the 
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ceilings. Only at two points, on the level which 
they had now reached, a yard or two apart, did 
they encounter any living persons. They were a 
pair of strong middle-aged housemaids, who, each in 
turn, stopped and looked at Maud with a transitory 
and grave curiosity as she passed. 

" Isn't she pretty, poor little thing ?" said the 
fatter of these two to her companion. 

" Pretty and proud, I dare say ; 'tis a good 
house she's come to ; it won't do her no harm, I 
warrant you," answered the darker- visaged and 
leaner woman, following the young lady with a 
half-cynical smile. 

They were now in the long passage through 
which, a few nights before. Doctor Malkin had 
approached his room. A man in a waistcoat with 
black calico sleeves to it, seemed to be awaiting 
them at the other end, leaning against the great 
door that closed the perspective, with his arms 
folded, and one leg crossed over the other, an atti- 
tude in which we have seen ostlers smoking in 
inn-yards at stable-doors. 

Seeing them, the man stood erect, with the key 
in his fingers. 

^^This way, please. Miss Maud," said Mercy, 
pushing forward, as she observed the young lady 
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hesitate, as if doubtful whether she was to pass that 
barrier. 

" Miss Vernon, A A, Fourteen," said Mercy, 
briskly, to this janitor, who forthwith opened the 
heavy door. 

They saw now before them the continuation of 
the long gallery which is interrupted by this 
massive door. 

The man held out his hand as she gave him a 
little printed check ; he looked at it, and said : 

"Yes, all right, A A, Fourteen." And he 
opened the first door to the left. 

On a little disk of ivory sunk in the door-post, 
were the number and letters, but so small that you 
might not have observed them. 

At home at last! There was Miss Vernon's 
luggage on the carpet. A muffed glass lamp, the 
same as those she had observed in the lobbies, only 
much more powerful, shed a clear light over every 
object in the room, from the ceiling. 

It was the same room which had been assigned 
to Doctor Malkin, a short time before ; but some 
alterations tending to improve the style and con- 
venience of its arrangements had been made ; and 
now it looked not only a spacious and comfortable, 
but even a handsome bedroom. 
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^^ Heaven defend ns I What an awful picture 
that is !" exclaimed Maud, as she stood before the 
picture of the abbess, that was placed over the 
chimney-piece. ^^ What a deathlike, dreadful 
countenance I Who is it I No relation of Lady 
Mardykes, I hope?" 

" I don't know, indeed, miss," answered Mercy, 
thus appealed to. ^^ I was never in this room 
before." 

The kreese, no suitable decoration for a lady's 
apartment, had been removed. 

Maud turned away. 

" I wonder why Lady Mardykes lights her 
rooms and galleries so oddly," she pursues, talking 
half to herself, as she looked up at the lamp in the 
centre of the ceiling; ^^ I fancy myself in an 
immense railway carriage.^' 

A dressing-room opened from this apartment to 
the right, and beyond that lay Mercy Creswell's 
room, accessible in turn by a door from the 
dressing-room. Each of these rooms was lighted 
in the same way. 

'^ Are all the bedrooms in this house marked 
with numbers and letters like this?" 

" Every one, miss." 

*' I can't say I admire that arrangement, nor 
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the lighting. One thinks of an hotel. If Miss 
Medwyn were here," she added, more merrily, " I 
should certainly, late as it is, dress and go down 
to the concert. I should like to see the dresses 
and the people. I fancy the house is very 
fdU." 

"It is always that, miss; I never knew it 
hotherwise." 

" And a very gay house ?" 

"Too gay for me, miss. Always something 
going on. A too much of a racket. I don't 
think it's good for no one," said Mercy, half 
stifling a dreary little yawn. She had not been 
laughing since their approach to the house, even 
at mention of Miss Medwyn's name ; but on the 
contrary, as she would have said herself, was 
" rayther in the dismals." 

" Lady Mardykes' aunt is here ; Mrs. Pendel, 
of Pendel Woods? You have seen her often, of 
course?" 

" The Honourable Mrs. Pendel ? Oh, dear, yes, 
miss, hoftentimes." 

" She was here a day or two ago, certainly. 
Can you tell me whether she is here now ?" 

" No ; she's not here now, miss." 

" That's very odd, for Lady Mardykes wrote to 
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beg of her not to go mwmj. Toa had better go 
down and asf 

^^ No use in life^ miss ; I know she^s not here — 
she's gona We was talkiug aboat her this mom- 
ingj before I left here." 

^^ Well^ it doesn't so mnch matter. Ladj Mar- 
dykes will be here in the morning. Don't mind 
those dresses to-night ; you can do all that in the 
morning; jost lay my dressing-case there, and 
give me my dressing-gown. Thanks ; and I think 
rU go to my bed." 

^^ Would yon, please, like a bit of snpper or 
something first, miss?" 

^^ Nothing, thanks ; but perhaps you would, 
Mercy r 

^^ I had my sapper, miss, thanks, at the Pig and 
Tinder-box. Servants never sups so late here, 
miss; it is against the rule of the house." 

Hie young lady, in her dressing-gown and 
slippers, sat before the glass, with her long, thick 
hair about her shouldei^; and Mercy Creswell 
stood by, brush in hand, arranging it. 

When all this was over the young lady, be- 
ginning to feel a little sleepy, was glad to get to 
her bed. 

A double cord, with a ring like an old-fashioned 
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handle of a bell-rope,' hung by her bed, and the 
nse of this Mercy Creswell explained. Drawing 
the cord in one direction had the effect of moving 
a shade under the lamp in the ceiling, and of thus 
reducing the room to darkness, and in the opposite 
direction of removing this shade again, and re- 
admitting the light. Having tried this two or 
three times, and found that she could manage it 
perfectly, she dismissed her maid, lay down, and 
drew the shade ; and the room being in total dark- 
ness, she addressed herself to sleep. 

But there is a tide in the affairs of men other 
than that which Shakespeare wrote of at least, and 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to slumber, but 
which once passed may never come again for half 
a night; and Maud soon began to fear she had 
suffered it to escape her ; for after lying for some 
time still, with eyes closed, she felt more wide 
awake than when she had first tried to sleep. 

She turned on her other side, and lay still ; but 
in vain she tried and exhausted all the common 
expedients for inducing sleep ; they all failed. 

An hour had passed, and sleep seemed further 
than ever. 

Perhaps a question which mingled unbidden in 
all her speculations had something to do with the 
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postponement of her sleep. Was she likely to see 
Mr. Marston next morning among the guests ? 

She was listening now with excited attention 
for far-off sounds of music ; but the house was too 
vast, and if the concert was still going on, which 
wa8 not indeed yeiy probable, its harmonies were 
lost in distance long before they could reach her 
ear. The silence was intense, and more unfriendly 
to sleep than some little hum of distant life might 
have been. 

Now and then came one of those odd creeks or 
cracks in the woodwork of the room, which spi- 
ritualists assign to mysterious causes, and more 
sceptical philosophers simply to a change of tem- 
perature; and ever and anon a moth would bob 
against the window-pane with a little tap. But 
these sounds were far enough between to be a 
little startling when they did come ; and the silence 
of the long intervals was intense. 

She listened ; but not a footstep could she hear 
— not a distant barking of a dog, not a sound of 
life anywhere. 

It was an oppressive and melancholy silence. 
At length she thought she heard a distant clock 
strike two, and the sound died away, leaving the 
silence deeper. 
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It continued. Some time passed. She lay in 
the dark with her eyes open, her head on the 
pillow, without a stir, but awake and excited. 

But on a sudden her ears were startled by a loud 
and horrible sound. 

Close to her door, in the gallery, there arose a^ 
howling and weeping, and a clang at the bolts of 
the massive cross door. This was followed by loud 
ironical laughter. Then came a silence, and then 
more of the same slow, jeering laughter, and then 
another silence. 

Maud had started up in her bed, and sat with 
her heart throbbing violently, almost breathless, 
listening with the chill of terror. 

To her relief this horrid sound next time was 
heard at a comparative distance. She heard other 
men's voices now in low and vehement dialogue, 
and sounds of shuffling feet, of gasping, tugging, 
and panting, as if a determined struggle were 
going on ; once or twice, a low laugh was heard ; 
and then came a yell loud and long, which seemed 
passing further and further away, and was soon 
lost quite in the distance ; a door clapped, and the 
place was silent. 

For some minutes Maud was afraid to stir. 
But summoning courage she sprang from her bed, 

VOL. III. D 
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intending to lock the door. But she could discover 
neither lock nor bolt ; but, to her comfort, found 
that it was nevertheless secured. She made her 
way to the window ; drew the curtain, opened the 
shutter a little, and looked out. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MORE SIOHTS ASD SOTTNDS. 



Thk moon was low now ; all was motionless and 
silent. Long shadows were thrown from the tall 
hedges and trees upon the misty graas ; and the 
cjToquet-gronnd and flower-garden, with all the 
pleasant anticipations associated with them, lay iiill / 
in view beneath. 

Encouraging the cheerful train of thought to 
which this prospect gave rise, she sat in her 
dressing-gown and slippers for some time at the 
window, and then, intending to question Mercy 
Creswell on the subject of the uproar that had so 
scared her, and no doubt her maid also, she tried 

D 2 
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the dreesing-room door ; but the handle at this side 
was gone, and the door hat shnt. 

So she must be content to wait till morning, for 
an explanation of the noises that had startled the 
unnsual qniet of the night. 

I dare say she would soon hare grown drowsy, 
for she really needed sleep, and the healthier 
associations that were by this time, again, upper- 
most in her mind, would have prepared the way 
for its approach, had she not again been disturbed, 
just as she was about to return to her bed, by 
noises which she could not account for. 

This time they proceeded from the quadrangle 
under her window ; men's voices were talking low, 
and steps were audible on the gravel-walk that 
runs along that side of the house. 

She placed herself close to the glass and looked 
down. 

The terrace that passes imder the windows, the 
same along which she had that night approached 
the house, is very broad, affording a wide belt of 
grass between the gravel-walk and the wall of the 
house. This distance enabled her without difHcolty 
to observe the people who were now on the path. 

The elevation of this terrace raised it above the 
level of the shadows, and clear in the moonlight 
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she saw the figures that appeared distinctly. The 
window from which she was looking was as nearly 
as possible over the door through which she had 
entered the house. 

Some half-dozen men, with their hats on, were 
waiting on the broad walk before it. Two or three 
more in a short time came out from the house and 
joined them. Then three gentlemen dressed in 
those black cloaks, with which undertakers drape 
chief-mourners, entered the terrace walk, from the 
point at her left, at which the door from the court- 
yard communicates with it. They were walking 
very slowly side by side, and he who was in the 
middle had a handkerchief in his hand, and appeared 
to be weeping. 

They passed the window, and the group of men 
on the walk drew back toward the house as they 
did so ; and the three gentlemen in black continued 
to walk slowly up and down that portion of the 
promenade that lay to her left. 

The group of men who are standing before the 
door breaks up : some half-dozen go into the house, 
and only three remain where they were. 

Maud is becoming more and more curious. 

A man whose square build looks squarer, as she 
looks down upon him, steps out. He looks along 
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the terrace after the three men who are walking 
down it. He looks up towards the moon. There 
is no mistaking that pale still fiice, with the jet- 
black beard. He is Antomarchi. 

The three gentlemen turn about, and are now 
approaching him. He advances two or three steps 
toward them, and takes off his hat, and makes a 
particularly low and ceremonious bow. One of 
these gentlemen advances at a quick pace, makes 
him a bow in return, and they talk together. The 
other two continue to pace, as before, slowly up 
and down the walk. 

Antomarchi approaches the door, and the gen- 
tleman who joined him a few minutes before is at 
his side. They stop. The three men who were 
lounging near the door are suddenly, as it were, 
called to attention. Antomarchi waves his hand 
slightly toward the door, and says something to 
his companion, who turns about, and at his quickest 
walk rejoins his two friends. 

These gentlemen, hearing what he says, stop and 
turn about, and slowly walk towards the door. 
There is some little friss there ; first one and then 
another man emerges from it and returns, and 
now, with white scarfs and hat-bands, bearing a 
long coffin on a bier, come forth the men who had 
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gone in first. A man steps out last, and shuts the 
door softly. Is it Darkdale ? She can't be quite 
sure. 

It is not easy to distinguish colours, at any dis- 
tance> by moonlight; but Maud thinks that this 
cofiin is covered with red velvet, and that the large 
plate and big nails upon it are gilded. 

Immediately behind this coffin the three gentle- 
men walk, and Antomarchi after them, till it dis- 
appears round the comer of the house, away to her 
left, at which the door she had passed that night 
gives access to the court-yard. 

A strange feeling of disgust and fear now, for 
the first time, steals over her. What is she to 
think of a house in which, while an inmate lies 
dead and coffined, all the fiddling and singing, and 
vanities and feasting of a banquet, proceed im- 
checked ? What is she to think of the right feel- 
ing and refinement of a hostess who can permit 
so extraordinary a pro&nation ? 

The sombre images summoned to her fancy by 
the scene she has just witnessed, gave for the time 
a sickly character to the moonlit prospect, and the 
now solitary walk so lately traversed by the scanty 
and mysterious funeral procession. 

Maud left the window, and drew the shade from 
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the lamp, and in a moment the warm light filled 
the room cheerily. 

Closing the shatters, and drawing the curtains, 
she now bethought her seriously of the necessity 
of getting a little sleep, if she was not to look like 
a ghost next morning, which certainly was very 
far from her wish. 

So into her bed she got again, and drawing the 
cord once more, the light vanished, and she lay 
down determined at last to go to sleep. 

All was profoundly silent again, and Maud was 
now, after the lapse of some eight or ten minutes, 
beginning at last to feel the approaches of sleep, 
when she fancied she heard something brushing 
very softly by the great arm-chair near the side of 
her bed. 

Was she ever to get to sleep in this unlucky 
bed ? Even the idea that a cat had got into her 
room was not pleasant ; for nursery tales of the 
assassin-L'ke propensities of the tribe (especially of 
black cats, and why should not this be black ?) when 
their tendency to throttle and murder sleepers in 
the dark was favoured by opportunity, crowded 
upon her recollection. 

She listened intently. She heard in a little 
time a slight click, as if a trinket or coin was 
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stirred on the table near. There was no other 
noise, and nothing very formidable in that. But 
still she could bear the uncertainty no longer. 
The darkness and silence were oppressive ; she put 
her hand out and drew the cord, and in an instant 
the soft light from the lamp in the ceiling filled 
the room, and disclosed every object. 

She was not alone. A figure, perfectly still, 
was standing about a yard from the side of the 
bed, toward the foot. She stared at it for some 
time, hardly believing that what she saw was real, 
before she recognised in the short squat person in 
a woollen night-gown, Mercy Creswell, her ugly 
femme de chambre. 

" How on earth did you come in?" at length 
Maud exclaimed. 

" La ! miss, how ?" repeated Mercy, who gained 
a little time for reflection by such repetitions. 
'' How did I come in? I came as quiet as I could, 
through the dressing-room door, please, miss." 

" What do you want here ?" demanded Miss 
Maud, a little peremptorily, for she was losing 
patience. " I did not call for you, and I think I 
should have been asleep by this time, if you had 
remained quietly where you were. What do you 
want ?" 
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" I ? I came, miss — ^what I wanted was — I came 
to see was you sleeping comfortable, having been, 
as you was, complaining of your head." 

" Well, don't mind trying to see in the dark any 
more please. I wonder you did not tumble over 
the furniture. You'd have frightened me out of 
my wits if you had ; I have been made so awfidly 
nervous. There were such horrible noises in the 
gallery, just outside my door; and I hardly got 
over that, when, of all things in the world, a 
funeral passed out of this house." 

" La ! though really^ miss ?" 

" Yes, really^ such a grisly idea I Didn't you 
hear the people under the windows ? What are 
you made of? But you must have heard the per- 
son who made such a hideous uproar in the gallery." 

Maud paused with her eyes upon her. 

^' Well, I wouldn't wonder if it was, miss, that 
' might easy be," said Mercy. 

"But didn't you hear it; what can you mean 
by affecting to doubt it? You won't allow that 
you know, or see, or hear anything. You must 
have heard it." * 

" Yes, I did hear it," said Mercy, who resolved, 
at length, to be candid; "a man hoUooing and 
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ciying, and laughing, and I think I should know 
prettj well what it was, miss." 

" That's just what I want you to tell me." 

^^ Well, I heard this morning there's a servant 
of one of the great people here that's got fits and 
raving, saving your presence, miss, from drink." 

" My gracious ! that horrible complaint that 
Doctor Malkin told me about! And why don't 
they send him to an hospital ?" 

" So they will, miss, I'm told, in the morning." 

^^ But what about the funeral ? Tou were here 
this morning, and know the servants. It was evi- 
dently some person of rank, and you must have 
heard of it. A person of that sort could not have 
been lying dead in the house, without your know- 
ing something of it." 

" Well, no — really, miss, I knew there was some 
one, I forget his name, a lord, I do believe, lying 
very bad, some days ago, and gave over — and 
most like it is the same — but Lady Mardykes, 
she'll be here in the morning, she can tell you all 
about it." 

^^But do you mean to say that such things 
happen, in the midst of balls and concerts, in Lady 
Mardykes' house? Do you mean to say that if 
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I had a fever and died here, Lady Mardykes would 
not suspend her gaieties till I was buried?'' 

" Oh 1 miss, la ! you know, miss. Lady Mar- 
dykes does things her own way. She's not that 
sort, neither ; but there's a part of the house down 
at that end farthest from the hall-door, there is 
sometimes people in she does not know from Adam, 
saving your presence, miss." 

" I don't in the least comprehend you," said the 
young lady, in unaffected amazement. 

** I mean this, when people is ordered the waters 
here for a week, miss, there being no hotel, miss, 
nor inn, nor nothing of no sort, near Lady Mar- 
dykes', if it should 'appen to be a lady or gentle- 
man of consequence, a lord or a countess, or sich 
like, sho would give them the use of a room or two 
in tlio house, you see, and so, now and then, of 
course, it can't be hclpotl. There will be a lady or 
gontloman die, seeing all as comes to drink the 
wutor^ is more or less sick and ailing always ; and 
I Imvo known a many a one die here." 

** And without any interruption of the amuse- 
nuMU« --the music and dancing?" persisted Miss 
Vornon, 

♦•La! none in \\\\\ mis^s why should there? 
\M thtMU jji> out aa thoy wm© in, pri^ite. When 
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you have seen as many corpses as I have, here, 
laid out in their caps and sheets, you'll think no 
more of them than you would of so many yellow 
wax statutes — what's a coffin but a box of cloth ? 
If there's no one I don't care for in it, why should 
I fret my eyes out ? Not I. I wouldn't look over 
my shoulder to see corpse or coffin; I wouldn't 
think twice about it ; 'tis all fancy, miss." 

" Well, as you say, I shall probably know all 
about it from Lady Mardykes to-morrow, and now, 
really, you must go ; and pray donH return till it 
is time to call me in the morning. Good-night." 

" Good-night, miss." 

And the maid withdrew. 

" Well," thought Maud as she lay down, " I 
have heard that Lady Mardykes keeps an odd 
house ; but anything like this, could any one have 
conjectured?" 

And very soon after this reflection Maud Vernon 
did, at length, fall fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AT THB TERBACB DOOR. 



NsxT momingy when Maud awokO) she saw 
Mercj Chneswell sitting near the window, playing 
a ^^ devil's tattoo '^ on the window-stool, and staring 
out with all her eyes, and a strained neck, on the 
scene below. 

^^ Oh I Mercy, you are there ?'' said the young 
lady, drowsily, with her head still upon her pillow. 

'^Yes, miss, please," said Mercy, standing up 
promptly, with a grave countenance. 

" What o'clock is it, do you know ?*' inquired 
Miss Vernon. 
• Miss Mercy consulted the big silver watch which 
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she wore at her belt, and which, if not quite so 
pretty as some little gold ones we may have seen, 
had the advantage of keeping time a good deal 
better. 

^^ Half-past ten, miss." 

^^ Half-past tenl" repeated the young lady, 
sitting up. "And why did not you call me 
before? Breakfast over, I suppose, and — and 
Lady Mardykes, has she come?" she added, 
recoUecting that if her hostess were still absent, 
she would not after all have cared to go down to 
the breakfast-room. 

"Tes, ma'am — ^yes, miss, half an hour ago. 
Lady Mardykes harrived." 

"Oh? Fm so glad, that is quite charming; 
now if Miss Medwyn were here, I think I should 
have nothing left to wish for." 

And in high spirits, notwithstanding the alarms 
of the night before. Miss Vernon addressed herself 
to her toilet, while her breakfast came up on a 
pretty china tray to the adjoining dressing-room, 
which was a large and comfortable apartment, 
commanding precisely the same view of the 
croquet-ground as she saw from her bedroom 
window. 

As Miss Vernon entered the dressing-room, a 
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dark-featured, low-browed housemaid, standing 
by the gallery-door, with a pale frown, and in 
low tones was saying to Mercy Creswell, who 
was listening with a dark gaze, and compressed 
lips, with the comers of her mouth drawn grimly 
down: 

" An oak stool, all in t/iaty^^ and she clapped her 
hands. '' You never seed sich another smash in 
the dead-house. Tom Bose was nothing to it. 
Lauk ! it was a turn ! I couldn't eat not that big 
o' breakfast I" 

Mercy saw the young lady coming in, and 
shifting her place, she said in a quick aside, 
^' Here's Miss Vernon." 

And with a glance at her, the broad-shouldered 
lass in housemaid's uniform withdrew and closed 
the door. 

" What was she talking of?" asked the young 
lady, when she had gone. 

"An old story, miss; a man that was killed 
here years ago; poachers, I dessay, or the like." 

"Oh, a keeper?" 

"Well, yes; something that way, miss. Shall 
I pour you out tea or coffee, please, miss ?" 

Her breakfast equipage Maud thought a great 
deal handsomer than was required for the careless 
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service of a bedroom. The china was old and 
quite exquisite ; and the silver, an antique Dutch 
miniature service, was covered with grotesque 
figures, trees, windmills, cocks and hens. Every 
detail in the little breakfast service was pretty 
and even elegant, a great deal prettier, certainly, 
than her mamma would have allowed her at 
Roydon. 

Looking down she saw from the window a very 
animated scene ; people in gay dresses were walking 
on the terrace, and upon the gravel walks that sur- 
round the croquet-ground, on which were already 
assembled some lounging groups, who were knock- 
ing the balls about in a desultory way. The 
cheerful sounds of talking and laughing filled the 
air. Some of these people, foreigners she sup- 
posed, were very demonstrative in their talk and 
gestures. And a dozen or so of the heterogeneous 
company who were making the large squares, with 
the background of old Dutch hedges, and lofty 
timber, as amusing for her to look at as a fair- 
green, or a race-course, were dressed extremely 
oddly, not to say grotesquely. There were at 
least ninety or a hundred people in that pretty 
enclosure. Some might possibly be merely visitors 
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for the hour, but still the number assembled testi- 
fied to a very splendid hospitality. 

As Maud was looking out, she saw Lady Mar- 
dykes enter the terrace from the door in the side 
of the house, almost directly under her window. 

This, you may suppose, was a very welcome 
sight to her. 

Antomarchi was walking at her side, and they 
seemed to be talking incessantly, as they walked 
slowly round the croquet-ground, and sometimes 
with very earnest gravity. 

Did it strike her that Lady Mardykes was dis- 
tinguishing this stem and striking man, in a veiy 
marked way ? He seemed to engross her. She 
stopped and spoke to but one other person, as. she 
walked round and round the quadrangle. She had 
seen her guests, no doubt, since her arrival, before 
now ; but she seemed, at present, to have neither 
eye nor ear for any one but Antomarchi. 

He seemed very devoted, she thought. Might 
he not possibly entertain hopes which she had not 
suspected before, respecting this rich and brilliant 
widow ? What was the meaning of her delegating 
to him, as he had said she did, even playfiilly, a 
commission to see after the health and spirits of 
her guests, during her absence ? 
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And now Maud remembered a laughing warning 
given to her by this same Lady Mardykes, in 
answer to some speculations of hers about mes- 
merism. She said, ^^ Don't allow any one to 
mesmerise you, unless you want to fall in love 
with him." Then came her special mention of 
Doctor Antomarchi, in the letter in which she 
promised to have him at her house, to meet 
Maud, as a potent mesmeriser. 

Was this clever foreigner really on the high 
road to fortune and social position? Things as 
strange had happened. 

Some illustrated papers had been sent to her at 
the same time with her breakfast, and Maud, 
taking one of them up, looked into her room, 
intending to take her paper-cutter from the table 
beside her bed, but it was not there. 

She had left it on the table herself, beside her 
book, and she had seen it there afterwards ; and 
by one of those accidents that sometimes fix trifles 
in the memory, she had remarked it as it lay in 
the same place, on her return, after her long 
look-out from the window, the night before, to 
her bed. 

'* Mercy, did you take my paper-knife from the 
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table beside my bed ? / did not remove it ; look 
for it, please, and fetch it to me/' 

" Me move it ! Certainly not me, miss. La ! 
miss, I woald 'av' knewed you put it there, but I 
wasn't a step nearer than the window, till you 
woke up and called me." 

She was fidgeting about the table by this time. 

"No, miss, I don't see no sign of no knife, 
paper or hotherwise. No, miss, nothing." 

" But I would not lose that pretty little paper- 
knife on any account, and it must be there ; no 
one has been in the room to take it, and you really 
mast find it." 

But nowhere could the paper-knife be found. 
It was hardly the sort of thing which a thief would 
have selected for a prize, seeing on the table close 
by all the rings and trinkets that might have been 
as easily picked up. 

" It was given me by a person I was very fond 
of, who is dead, and I won't lose it," said Miss 
Vernon, joining in the search, after an interval ; 
but it did not turn up. 

" La ! miss, it must be a mistake. Where could 
it go to ? If it was there, miss, last night, ^twould 
be there still; there's no signs on it; 'tis only 
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worritiDg yourself, miss, to suppose it was ever 
there at all." 

" I happen to know it was," said the young 
lady, nettled at this irritating line of reply, " and 
you must find it. I shan't go down-stairs till I 
am satisfied about it." 

" What was it like, please, miss ?" 

" It is a small mother-of-pearl paper-cutter, that 
answers as a marker beside, and it has my initials, 
M. G. v., on the side." 

Maud was really vexed, and was resolved not to 
lose it; her attention was, however, called to 
another quarter by a gentle but distinct knock 
at the dressing-room door. A visit from Lady 
Mardykes, she thought, with a smile, as she 
stepped into the dressing-room, and called to her 
visitor to come in. 

It was Doctor Antomarchi who opened the door, 
and made her a grave and very ceremonious bow. 
Maud was a little surprised. 

" I fancied it was Lady Mardykes who knocked 
at my door," she said ; " I was thinking of going 
out; I saw her fi:om the window." 

•* Oh? I'm commissioned to make this little 
visit, to inquire how you have passed the night. 
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Your nerves were more disturbed than you would 
allow by the shock of that unlucky rencontre on 
the road. I'll try your pulse, if you don't mind. 
Yes — ^yes — still nervous. You can have your 
walk quite safely in the croquet-ground, but don't 
think of taking a drive to-day, and you had better 
lunch and dine quietly up-stairs ; to-morrow you 
will be, I hope, all right, and then, of course, you 
can do as you please." 

Antomarchi remained for a few minutes, and 
chatted on agreeably upon other things. He is 
apparently anxious to please; nothing could be 
more polite ; but his smile is not winning. There 
is something in it she can't describe, deathlike and 
cruel. In his manner, soften it all he can, there 
is a latent sternness that might be prompt and 
terrible. 

His large, strange eyes, as if conscious of their 
power, he has not turned upon hers. In this 
slightly but studiously averted gaze, there is a 
hinting of treason. 

When he is gone, Maud says to herself: 

^^ Well ! is it possible that nice creature can have 
taken a fancy to that horrible man ? She certainly 
can't see him as I do. However, I suppose there 
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is a charm, if one coold only Bee it, in the Binister 

as there is in the beautifol." 

"I have looked everywhere, miss, high and 

low, and I can't find no sich a thing ; youconldn't 

have forgot it at Eoydon, unbeknown to you ?" 

said Mercy, returning from her search for the 

papei>knife. 

Maud extinguished this theory peremptorily, 

and asked : 

" Are you quite sure that no one was in that 

room except you and me ?" 

" Not a living soul, miss. Who could?" 
Maud was now putting her things on for a 

little walk, and she called for her scissors from the 

dressing-case. 

" You can have mine, miss, please." 
But the young lady preferred her own. 

" I don't see no scissors there, miss " 

" Well, my penknife must do." 

" Nor no knife, miss ; only a few things." 

Now came another alarm, another search, and a 

new disappointment. 

" I can't understand it !" exclaimed Maud. 

* * It 18 just possible, to be sure, as you say, that 

Jones may have left them out, and forgotten 
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them. I'll write to her. But it is so unlikely, 
that I can't believe it. I really don't understand 
all this. I can't account for these things." 

Maud's fiery eyes were upon Mercy Creswell as 
she thus spoke. 

The fat, freckled maid, with her chin rather 
high, tossed her head, with an air of offended 
dignity. But her eyes could not bear the frank 
gaze of her young mistress, and were unsteady 
and confused. She looked, in fact, extremely put 
out. 

" I hope, miss, you don't suppose there's no one 
about you, miss^ as would do any sich a thing as 
to make &ee with a lady's dressing-case. There 
never was none in this house but honest servants, 
nor none, I expects, as would so much as think of 
any sich things, no not for the minds of Peru ! 
And as for myself, I hope, miss, you don't think 
or imagine you're not as safe as the queen's jewels 
with Mercy Creswell, which I can get a character, 
as many as I likes from Lady Mardykes, or from 
your own mamma, miss, Lady Vernon of Boydon, 
not to mention a many a lady besides, as would 
travel a many a mile to say the same for me, if so 
it was I stood in need of any sich a thing." 
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But Maud, not a bit daunted, had nothing more 
satisfactory to add. 

'' Charming 1" thought Maud, ^^ if in addition 
to her other accomplishments she should turn out 
a thief! I wonder when mamma wiU aUow me to 
have poor Jones back again." 

The young lady, with her hat and jacket on, was 
now ready to go down. 

" I'm not sure, Mercy, that I should know the 
way ; you must come with me to the top of the 
stairs. I shall find out the' rest of the way my- 
self." 

So they set out together, and Maud looked about 
her with some curiosity. 

It was a vast house, and the gallery, the floor- 
ing of which was warped and ridged with age, 
was dark and dismal enough almost for an ogre's 
dwelling. On the way to the head of the stairs 
other passages crossed, in gloomy perspective, and 
in them they passed, here and there, two or three 
of the same sort of housemaids whom she had 
remarked before, with something, she could not 
exactly say what, a little unusual about them. They 
were in a sort of uniform ; all wearing exactly the 
same strong, plain, dark-blue dress, white aprons. 
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and neat caps. Lady Mardjkes, she thonght, 
enlists her servants and rules her house with a 
military eye. Those servants all looked, she &ncied, 
a little reserved and thoughtful, but, for the most 
part, good-natured; they were all above thirty, 
and some past forty, and aU looked remarkably 
firmly knit and strong; an extremely serviceable 
corps. 

Finally, Maud and her guide had to make several 
zigzags. 

In one respect, among others, before reaching 
the great staircase, these lofty and sombre galleries 
differed very pointedly from those of Boydon; 
from end to end, not a single picture hung upon 
their dark panelling, and Maud felt relieved when 
she had escaped from this monotonous gloom, and 
stood at last at the broad stair-head. 

She heard voices in the hall, and when more 
than half>way down the stairs^ she saw a footman 
near the foot, and asked him : 

" Can you tell me whether Lady Mardykes is in 
the drawing-room ?" 

"No, please, my lady. She's not there. I 
think her ladyship's in the croquet-garden." 

" Will you please show me the way?" 

So the servant preceded her deferentially, and 
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led her at last to the door in the side of this great 
house, and opened it. 

Maud paused for a moment, l^e spectacle 
before her was very different indeed from that 
which she had seen issuing from the same door, by 
moonlight, on the night before. 

As a mere picture nothing could be gayer or 
more amusing. Such brilliant costume, so much 
animation, such curious contrasts ! Such very 
odd people. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MAUD WALKS IN THE OROQUET-GBOUND. 

Maud descended the steps, and took the direc- 
tion of the door opening into the court-yard. She 
looked at the people as they approached, lest by 
accident Lady Mardykes should pass her by on the 
broad gravel-walk. People who had made their 
mark in the world no doubt, many of them. She 
longed to meet her hostess, and learn who was 
who, in this curious assembly. 

In this distinguished and multitudinous company 
she was glad to perceive that she seemed to excite 
little or no attention. She was now near enough 
to the corner to be certain that Lady Mardykes 
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was not upon this walk ; at the end of it she turned 
to the right, down a new side of the square. 
Many groups, and many people walking singly, 
passed her. But neither did she see Lady Mar- 
dykes upon this walk. 

She paused for a minute at its further angle, 
and looked across the croquet-ground, where two 
or three games were by this time in full activity, 
and the hollow knock of the roquet, and the 
bounding balls, and all the animated sights and 
sounds that attend the game, for a moment drew 
her thoughts from Lady Mardykes, and her eyes 
from the search. 

Among the players or spectators about the hoops, 
Lady Mardykes was not visible. Maud was begin- 
ning to feel a little uncomfortable. If Ethel Tintem 
had been there, or even Doctor Malkin, whom she 
had seen the night before, not to mention Maximilla 
Medwyn, she would have felt comparatively at her 
ease. But it was very awkward finding herself 
among such a crowd, without seeing a single face 
she knew. 

She turned about. A very tall yew hedge, 
clipped in the old Dutch taste, rises there like a 
dark wall (those at the sides are comparatively 
low), and traverses the whole length of the quad- 
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rangle, opposite to the side of the house, high as 
the arcades of a cathedral aisle, with lofty and 
narrow doorways here and there, cnt in this dark 
and thick partition. Possibly there is a walk 
within its shadow, and there she may at length 
discover her hostess. 

As a little anxiously she is beginning to explore, 
intending to resume her search, she is accosted by 
a person whom she has observed before, as about 
the most singular if not the most grotesque of the 
figures she has passed. 

He has been making a short promenade in the 
sun, backward and forward upon the walk close 
by, like a sentinel. He is one of the few persons 
there who seem to have observed her. He has 
bowed slightly, but very ceremoniously, as he 
passed, but witiiout raising his hat. 

He is a man tall and well formed, with a short 
black cloak jbhrown Spanish fashion, in spite of the 
heat of the weather, across his breast and over his 
shoulder. He has a broad-leafed black felt hat, 
looped at the front with something that looks like 
a little buckle of brilliants. His face is dark and 
handsome, with an expression of the most ine£Fable 
pride and self-complacency. His chin is high in 
the air, his movements are slow and graceful, he 
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wears white kid gloves, and carries in his hand an 
ebony walking-cane, with a gold head, formed 
something like a crown, in which glimmers a 
brilliant. He is evidently dressed in " shorts,'^ for 
the more advantageous exhibition of his handsome 
legs ; he wears black silk stockings, and he turns 
out his toes as he walks like Sir Christopher Hatton. 
In Spanish first, which Maud understood not at 
all, and then, with better fortune, in French, in 
which she had no difficulty in conversing, he, with 
a lofty but smiling courtesy, asked the young lady 
whether he could direct her, or give her any infer- ' 
mation. 

Maud thanked him, and asked if he had seen 
Lady Mardykes, or could say where she was. 

He had seen her a little time ago, but he deeply 
regretted he could not say whether she was now in 
the garden or not. 

" May I now," he said, drawing himself up to 
his full height with a smile of haughty urbanity, 
" venture a question in return ?" 

" Certainly," said the young lady. They were 
conversing still in French. 

" It is this. Have you observed, I entreat, any 
peculiarity in me ? I anticipate your reply. You 
have. You remarked that in accosting you I 
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head lowered, and as he passed her, from their 
comers, his penetrating brown eyes for a moment 
fixed on her face ; he made no sign of recognition, 
however, but glided with a hght tread, in a straight 
line, upon his waj. 

" That man never was a servant," thought 
Maud, as she passed him with a chill feeling of 
suspicion. ^^I thought he said, or mamma, or 
Mercy Creswell said, some one did, I'm sure, that 
he was simply to take care of me here, and then 
to go — I forget where — ^ko some other place, and 
yet here I still find him domesticated ! And I am 
nearly certain I saw him directing the men who 
were conducting that funeral last night. He is 
not what he pretends. A Jesuit, I dare say, he is. 
He is. one of the first persons I shall ask Lady 
Mardykes to explain." 

As she reached the further end of this cool and 
shadowy walk, she saw, at her left, the walls of 
what had been an old-fashioned square tea-house, 
two stories high, such as used to fill an angle in 
the wall of a Dutch garden. Eoof and floorings 
were now gone, and the brick was covered with 
ivy, and looked very dark under the spreading 
branches of the tall trees that overhung the outer 
wall. 
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She turned aside to peep into this ruin. She 
had expected to find it empty ; but it was no such 
thing. Inside was a thin old gentleman, with 
stooped and narrow shoulders, and a very long and 
melancholy face; he had a conical fur cap on, and 
large tortoise-shell spectacles, and a long white- 
peaked beard, and was seated at a table, with an 
enormous ink-bottle beside him, totting up figures 
in a mighty book like a ledger. He might have 
done, very well, in a pantomime, for either a miser 
or a magician. There were innumerable sheaves 
of papers, neatly folded and docketed, placed in 
order, upon the table at each side; and under it, 
and b^de him, on the ground, was a huge litter, 
consisting chiefly of files stuck up to the very 
hooks with papers, and several leather bags stuffed, 
no doubt, with old balance-sheets and account- 
books. On a row of nails along the wall were 
hanging a series of " stock-lists," with the sparrows 
twittering above, and bees and flies buzzing about 
them in the ivy. 

With a grimace as if he had suddenly crunched 
a sour gooseberry, this sage rose, with a stamp on 
the groimd, and, jerking his pen behind his ear, 
gazed angrily at Maud, and muttered : 

" Is not the garden wide enough for you and for 
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me, madam? Saints and angels! How is it 
possible for an overworked old man to get through 
his business, interrupted as I am ? Pray don't go 
for a moment ; on the contrary, wait ; the mischief 
is done. I claim this, because I want to prevent 
the occurrence of another such intrusion. It is 
something to keep the complicated and never- 
ending accounts of this enormous house. It is 
something to make and direct all the prodigious 
investments that are going on, and to be able at an 
instant's notice to tell to a fractional part of a 
farthing what the entire figure is, and each item 
stands at, every day of the week. It requires an 
arithmetical secretary such as England does not 
see every day, to get all that within the circle of 
his head, madam. But when you are ordered to 
make up a tot of forty years' figures on pain of 
losing your splendid rights, at a single voyage, 
between morning light and setting sun, it screws, 
you see, on an old fellow's temples too ti^t." He 
pressed three fingers of each hand on his temples, 
and turned up his eyes. ^' It is enough to make 
them burst in or out, by Heaven, like a ship. I 
remember the time I could have done it like that " 
(he snapped his fingers), " but we grow old, ma'am, 
and always interrupted, never quiet. Some one 
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looks in ; just as I have it, some one laughs, or a 
cock crows, or the light goes out ; and I, simple as 
you see me, entitled to all that stock, unclaimed 
dividends, if I could only finish it, and bring my 
tots into court. It is a hard, hard thing all that, 
and so exquisitely near it, to be still doomed at my 
years to a life of slavery 1 Always so near it, 
always so near ; always interrupted. Here I came 
out to-day to take the fresh air in this place a little; 
shut up perpetually in my office; and just as I had 
got midway in the tot you look in, and — immortal 
gods I blessed patience ! hell and Satan ! — all is 
lost in one frightful moment of forgetfulness ! 
Always so near. It makes one's thumbs tremble ! 
Always blasted. It makes one squint. It is 
enough to make a man stark, staring mad I Ftslj 
make no excuses, madam ; they waste time. You 
looked in ; do so no more, and I'll forgive you." 

He made her a short bow, placed his finger on 
his lip, turned up his eyes, and shook his head, 
with a profound groan, and addressed himself 
forthwith to his work again. 

With a mixture of compassion and amusement, 
she left the den of this old humorist, into which 
she had unwittingly intruded, and continued her 
search. 
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A prepossessing young ladj, dressed in very 
exquisite taste^ walking slowly, and looking about 
her with an air and smile of quiet enjoyment and 
hauteur, hesitated as Maud approached, stood still, 
looking on her with a gracious and kind expression, 
and a countenance so riant that Miss Yemon hesi- 
tated also in the almost irresistible attraction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF FALCONBURT. 

In this pleasant green shade they had come to a 
standstill. 

" Pretty creature," said this lady, in very sweet 
tones, " you are looking for somebody, I think. 
Tou have not been long here; I have not seen your 
face before. First, tell me who it is you want ; I 
may be able to help you." 

" Thank you very much ; I have been looking 
everywhere for Lady Mardykes, and no one seems 
to know where she is." 

" Oh ! Lady Mardykes ? You'll find her time 
enough. Tou are very young, dear ; Lady Mar- 
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dykes is a charming companion. But if you knew 
as much as I do of this curious world, you would 
hardly be in such a hurry to find her ; you would 
wait with a great deal of patience until she found 
you." 

The young lady looked in the face of her new 
acquaintance, who spoke so oddly of her hostess. 
Tliat unknown friend laughed musically and softly, 
and looked very archly from the comers of her 
eyes, and nodded a little more gravely, as if to say, 
" Although I laugh I mean it seriously." 

What she did say in continuation, was this : 

^' Come through this arch ; there is a seat here 
that commands a very good view of the croquet- 
ground and the open walks. And what is your 
name, child ?" she continued, as they walked side 
by side; "you are sweetly pretty; but by no 
means so pretty as I." 

This little qualification Maud, of course, ac- 
cepted as a pleasantry, which yet might be quite 
true, for this lady, although by no means so young 
as she, was extremely pretty, 

" You, now, begin by telling me who you 
are," said this lady, taking her place on the rustic 
seat, to which she had led the way, and, point- 
ing with her parasol, invited her to sit down 
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also, " and then you shall hear everything about 
me. 

" My. name," said Maud, " is Vernon, my 
mamma is Lady Vernon ; we live at Eoydon, a 
little more than forty miles from this." 

" Indeed ! Lady Vernon, of Boydon ? We 
ought to know one another then. I knew your 
mamma at one time, when I was a very young 
girl ; it is twelve years ago. You have heard her 
speak of me, the Duchess of Falconbury. My 
greatest misfortune overtook me very early." 

She turned away, and sighed deeply. 

Maud had heard of that lady's bereavement. It 
had been a marriage of love. The young duke 
died in the second year of what promised to be a 
perfectly happy union, and the beautiful dowager 
had refused to listen to any solicitations to change 
her widowed state ever since. 

'^ 1 like your face, I love your voice, which, for 
me, has a greater charm than even the features," 
said the duchess. And she placed her hand on 
Maud's as it lay upon the seat, and looked for a 
moment earnestly in her face. '^ Yes, we shall 
be very good friends ; I can trust you; I ought 
to trust you, for, otherwise, I cannot warn you." 

" Warn me?" repeated Maud. 
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" Yes, warn you, I see you looking round 
again for Lady Mardykes," 

" I don't see her anywhere/* said Maud. 

'' So much the better," said the duchess, this 
time with a little shudder. 

Maud looked at her. . But her dark look was 
but the shadow of a passing cloud. The sunshine 
of her smile immediately succeeded, but was soon 
darkened again. 

'' For five years a miserable secret has lain 
heavy at my heart ; I breathed it but once, and 
then to a person who visited me under circum- 
stances so strange, that I scarcely know whether 
he is of this world or of the next. Can you keep 
a secret? Will you, while you live?" she whis- 
pered, drawing near to Maud. 

I wonder whether priests and physicians, who 
have so many secrets thrust upon them, in the 
way of their trade, have any curiosity left for 
those which fortune may throw in their way ? 
But people who enjoy no such professional obliga- 
tions and opportunities, have for the most part a 
large and accommodating appetite for all such 
mental aliment. 

Maud looked for a moment in the pretty face 
which had so suddenly grown pale and thoughtful. 
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and with hardly a hesitation she accepted the 
proffered trust. 

" You like Lady Mardykes ?' asks the duchess. 

" Extremely — ^all I know of her." 

" Well said. Well guarded — ^ all you know of 
her.' You shall know more of her before you 
leave me. She is a pretty woman still, but, of 
course, passee. When I knew her first she was 
beautiful ; how beautiful you could not now be- 
lieve. But always something, to my senses funeate ; 
a beautiful flower dedicated to death. Yet she 
seemed the analogy of some exquisite and won- 
derful flower that grows somewhere in dreamland, 
in enchanted gardens, where you will, but always 
in the shade, never in light. Her face was beau- 
iifoly gentle, melancholy, but, to my eye, baleful. 
I should have liked to have held my parasol be- 
tween it and me. Do you imderstand that feel- 
ing? Those flowers are associated in my mind 
with a poison that infects the air." 

" An odd guest," thought Maud, " to speak so 
of her entertainer." 

" You think it strange," said the duchess, oddly 
echoing Maud's thoughts, '' that I should speak 
so of Lady Mardykes. You shall hear and 
judge." 
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This lady spoke, I may parenthetically mention, 
in a particularly low, sweet voice, and with a 
carious fluency, which, if one had only heard 
without seeing her, would have led one to sup- 
pose that she was reading a written composition 
rather than talking in colloquial English. She 
continued thus : 

" You know her. She is very winning and 
gentle ; she is, or was, one of the most fascinating 
persons I ever met. She is radiant with the 
beauty of candour. Her expression is soft and 
quite angelic ; and she^ of all living women, pos- 
sesses the blackest heart and is capable of the most 
enormous crimes." 

As she murmured these words, the lady, with a 
dismal gaze in her face, pressed her hand on 
Maud's wrist. 

" You can't believe that I am serious," said the 
duchess. " Til convince you. You think it odd 
I should know her and meet her. I'll convince 
you in a way you little expect. The days of de- 
tection are marked in this little red book. No one 
reads it but myself, and that only for a date." 
She showed a little book about two inches square, 
bound in scarlet leather. '' I'm talking to you in 
an imknown tongue; you will understand me 
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perfectly another time/' she continued, a little em- 
barrassed. '^ I'll tell you at present enough to justify 
what I have said of her. I am fettered and she 
is fettered. You cannot yet understand that ; and, 
as sometimes happens, from the first moment we 
met there was a mutual embarrassment, that is, 
mutual fear and dislike ; even more, mutual horror 

and antipathy, the reasons of which depend on 

Well, by-and-bye I may speak of it again ; but 
for the present we let that pass. There is the 
cause of my permitting her to live, and of her 
permitting me to live. Those are strong terms, 
but true. Listen. I make no half-confidences. 
She liked my dear husband before his marriage. 
Gentle and soft as she looks, she is an ambitious 
and daring woman. He suspected nothing of it. 
She loved him passionately, and in proportion as 
jealousy began to infuse itself into it, that passion 
became atrocious. Here is the secret. Sit closer 
to me. My husband died by the hand of a poisoner; 
and that hand was afterwards directed against my 
life." 

" Gracious Heaven I" exclaimed Maud, feeling 
as if she were still in a horrible dream. 

" Hush ! Dear child, it is of the last importance 
that no human being should suspect that I have 
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imparted a secret to you. Your life would be 
practised upon immediately, and the ultimate vin- 
dication of justice be defeated. Tou shall know, 
by-and*bye, the curious circumstances which, for 
a time, prevent the sword from descending upon 
Lady Mardykes, and which, although she knows 
that a movement of my finger may bring it down, 
yet compel her to tolerate my existence, and con- 
strain both to live on mutual terms of exterior 
friendliness. Do you see that man coming to- 
wards us ?" 

" Doctor Antomarchi ?" said Maud. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAUD CHANGES HER ROOMS. 

Doctor Antomarchi was walking slowly in 
that direction, with his eye upon them. 

" I see you know him. He is a very particular 
friend, and has been for many years, of Lady Mar- 
dykes. I never smell any perftime, no, not even a 
flower, that he presents. You will do wisely to 
follow my example. Lady Mardykes chooses her 
instruments astutely. See how he watches us. Let 
us get up ; he will think, if we seem so absorbed, 
that we are talking of that which — might not 
please him." 

The duchess rose as she spoke, and Maud with 
her. 
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Could Maud Yemon credit one particle of the 
shocking melodrama she had just been listening 
to ? One thing was certain : her new friend had 
not been mystifying her. Her colour came and 
went as she told her story, and the expression 
was too genuinely that of a person pursued by an 
agitating and horrible recollection to be counter- 
feited. 

" You can't believe all this?" resumed the 
duchess. ^^ I shall be here for a walk at eleven in 
the morning ; meet me, and we shall have another 
talk. Till then, upon this subject we are mute." 

Antomarchi was now near. To the duchess ho 
made a very ceremonious bow, and one not quite 
so profound to Miss Yemon. 

^^ Oh, Doctor Antomarchi," said the duchess, 
loftily, drawing up, " can you tell us where Lady 
Mardykes is? Miss Yemon has been looking 
for her." 

" I believe, your grace, she is not likely to 
see her to-day ; Lady Mardykes has been called 
away. But she will certainly be here again in 
the morning." 

Doctor Antomarchi had to address the conclu- 
sion of this speech to Maud only, for the Duchess 
of Falconbury turned her head away with an air 
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of scarcely coticealed disdain, which implied very 
pointedly how exclusively in the interest of her 
companion her inqniry respecting Lady Mardykes 
had been made. 

" And can you tell me," said Maud, " whether 
Miss Medwyn has arrived, or how soon she is 
expected ?" 

'^ I know that Miss Medwyn has not come ; I 
do not know when she may come ; but certainly 
she is not expected to-day," he answered. " I 
think. Miss Vernon, I need scarcely ask you 
whether you feel a good deal knocked up to-day ?" 

" I am a little tired." 

" And a little nervous ?" 

" I slept so little last night, and went to bed 
rather tired, and I really do think there is nothing 
else." 

" Well, you must consent to remain perfectly 
quiet for the remainder of the afternoon, and get 
to bed before ten to-night, and to-morrow you 
will be quite yourself. You are more tired, and 
your nerves more shaken, than you suppose. You 
may bring on an attack of illness else." 

*' But if Lady Mardykes should come to-night 
I should like so much to be ready to go down." 

^' She will not be here to-night, assure yourself 
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of that. Or I'll put it, if you please, in a way 
you may like better. If she does come to-night 
I xmdertake that she shall certainly pay you a visit 
in your room, the very first thing she does." 

" That is very good of Doctor Antomarchi/' 
said the duchess, with a satirical smile on her 
lips, and irony in her tone. ^^ I shall be going 
out for a drive after luncheon, so I suppose^ dear, 
I shan't see you, imless Doctor Antomarchi should 
give leave, again to-day, but to-morrow we shall 
meet, and I think till then I shall say good-bye." 

She nodded prettily to Maud, and smiled linger- 
ingly over her shoulder as she turned away and 
re-entered the shady walk from which they had 
lately emerged together. 

Doctor Antomarchi, although not included in 
the lady's leave-taking, took off his hat with an- 
other ceremonious bow, and at the same moment 
a servant stationed on the terrace began to ring a 
bell. 

" That is the luncheon-bell," said the doctor. 

The polite company assembled on the croquet- 
ground threw down their mallets at sound of it, 
and they and all the loiterers on the walks, and 
among the flowers, began to troop toward the 
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door through which she had entered, and in a 
very short time this pretty quadrangle was nearly 
emptied, while, more slowly. Doctor Antomarchi 
walking by her side, they two moved in the same 
direction. 

Maud did feel a little, indeed a good deal, tired, 
and this, together with the dispiriting absence of 
her hostess, and the agitating stories, false she 
was certain, commimicated by her fanciful new 
friend, the duchess, predisposed her to adopt Anto- 
marchi's advice. 

Maud found Mercy Creswell awaiting her in 
the passage. She ducked a little curtsy, with a 
face of awe, to Doctor Antomarchi as he passed 
her ; and then told her young mistress that 
" she had been moved to much more beautifuUer 
rooms." 

On reaching them, under Mercy Creswell's 
guidance, she found that they were next the suite 
which she had occupied on the night before, but 
at the near side of that strong door which seemed 
to form a very marked boundary in the house. 

They consisted of four rooms, a bedroom, a 
dressing-room adjoining it, and a sitting-room 
beyond that; there was also a narrow room for 

g2 
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her maid, with a door of communication with the 
young lady's room, and another opening on the 
passage. 

Nothing could have been devised more charming 
than the taste in which the rooms^ intended for 
Miss Vernon's use, were furnished and got up. 
If they had been prepared by some wealthy vassal 
for the reception of a royal visitor, they could not 
have been more elegant, and even magnificent. 
Who could have fancied that these bare, gloomy 
corridors led to anything so gorgeous and refined ? 
Maud looked round, smiling with surprise and 
pleasure. 

^' They was only finished this morning, miss," 
said Mercy, also turning round slowly, with a fat 
smile of complacency, for she participated in the 
distinction. 

^^ Was all this done for me?'^ Maud inquired 
at last. 

" Every bit, miss," rejoined her maid. 

" How extremely kind I What taste I What 
beautiful combinations of colour!" 

Maud ran on in inexhaustible admiration for 
some time, examining now, bit by bit, the details 
of her sitting-room. 
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" Lady Mardykes will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing," said Maud, at last ; " it really will be a 
relief to me to thank her. I hardly know what 
to say." 

Her eloquence was interrupted by the arrival 
of luncheon. 

When she had had her luncheon, she began to 
question Mercy about the people whom she had 
seen in the croquet-ground under the windows. 

" Do you know the appearance of the Spanish 
minister?" she asked. 

^^ Spanish hambassador? Oh! La, yes, miss. 
Don Ferdnando Tights they calls him in the ser- 
vants' hall." 

" What kind of person is he?" 

" Well, he's a quiet creature ; there's no harm 
in him, only, they say, he is woundy proud." 

" That is pretty plain. And the Duchess of 
Falconbury ? She was talking to me a good deal 
of Lady Mardykes. Are they good friends ?" 

" Oh ! bless you, that's a troublesome one. 
Never a good word for no one has she. I would 
not advise no one that's here to make a companion 
of that lass ; she has got many a light head into 
trouble, not that there's nothing dangerous about 
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her^ only this, that she is always a-tiying to 
make mischief/' 

^^ That is a good deal, however. Do you mean 
that she tells mitruths ?" 

" Well, no ; I do believe she really half thinks 
what she says, but her head is always running on 
mischief, and that's the sort she is." 

^^ How do you mean that she has got people 

into trouble ?" 

< 

^^ Well, I moan by putting mischievous thoughts 
in their heads, you see, and breeding doubt and 

ill-will." 

^^ Do you recollect any particular thing she said, 
of that kind ?" asked Maud, curiously. 

^^ Not I, miss. Ho ! bless you, miss, she'd talk 
faster than the river runs, or the mill turns. That's 
the sort she is with her airs and her grandeur, fit 
to burst with pride." 

Miss Yemon was pleased at this testimony to 
the dubious nature of this great lady's scandal. A 
mist, however, not quite comfortable, still remained. 
She wished very much that she had never heard 
her stories. 

Maud had still a slight flicker of her nervous 
headache, and was really tired besides, and not 
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sorrj of an excuse to spend the rest of the day 
quietly with her pleasant books and music, for a 
piano had been placed in her sitting-room, now 
and then relieved by so much of Mercy Creswell's 
gossip as she cared to call for, and, in this way, 
before she was well aware, the curtain of night 
descended upon her first day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THB THIEF. 



It was past nine o^clock next morning, notwith- 
standing her resolution to be up and stirring early, 
when Maud got up. 

Lady Mardykes was expected, as we know, to 
arrive that morning ; and Maud peeped often 
from the window, as she sat at her dressing-table 
near it. 

In her dressing-gown and slippers, she went 
into the sitting-room on hearing the maid arrive 
with her breakfast things. 

" Can you tell me," asked Maud, " whether 
Lady Mardykes has arrived ?" 
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^^ Please 'm, is that the lady that is coming 
from " 

" No matter where's she coming from," inter- 
rupted Mercy Creswell, sharply ; " it is Lady Mar- 
dykes, the lady that came yesterday, and is ex- 
pected again this morning. She's a new servant, 
not a week in the house," says the femme de 
chambre to Maud, in a hasty aside. '^ I think 
you might know whether her ladyship's harrived 
or no," and she darted at the maid a look black 
as thunder. 

" Yes 'm, I'm quite new here, please. I don't 
half know the ways of the 'ouse yet. I was 'ired 
by " 

" DonH you mind who you was 'ired by. Til 
make out all about it, miss, myself, if you please^ 
just now," again interposed Mercy. 

And before she had time to reflect upon this 
odd dialogue between the maids. Miss Vernon's 
attention was pleasantly engaged by satisfactory 
evidence on the subject of her inquiry, for she saw 
Lady Mardykes enter the now quiet croquet- 
ground from the further side in company with 
Antomarchi. Except for these two figures the 
large quadrangle was deserted. 

Antomarchi was speaking earnestly to her; she 
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was looking down upon the walk. The distance 
was too great to read faces at ; but Maud saw Lady 
Mardykes apply her handkerchief once or twice to 
her eyes. She was evidently weeping. 

Her father had not died. Her dress was as 
brilliant as good taste would allow, and the morn- 
ing paper said that there were no longer any 
grounds for uneasiness about him. Had Maud's 
eye accidentally lighted on a scene? Was this 

strange, and as she thought, repulsive man, 
urging his suit upon this lady over whom he had 
succeeded, possibly, in establishing a mysterious 
influence ? 

Lady Mardykes glances up toward this long 
line of windows, as if suddenly recollecting that 
she may be observed. 

Then she walked with more of her accustomed 
air ; and she and Antomarchi crossing the grass- 
plot, ascended the broad flight of steps that scale 
the terrace, at its middle point, exactly opposite to 
the door in the side of the house, nearly under 
Maud's window. Through this door they entered 
the house, and Miss Vernon, for the present, lost 
sight of them. 

On the breakfast table lay the Morning Post, 
where, among other interesting pieces of news, she 
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read : ^^ Lady Mardjkes is at present entertaining 
a distinguished circle of friends at Carsbrook ;'' 
and then followed a selection from the names. 
Among which figured his Excellency the Spanish 
Minister, and her Grace the Dowager Duchess of 
Falconbtiry. Her interest more than revived- as 
she read this long list of names, containing so 
m]ich that was distinguished. There was one 
omission. The Honourable Charles Marston did 
not figure with other honourables in the list. But 
that list was but a selection, and Charles Marston 
had not yet made his mark in the world, and 
might easily be omitted, and be at Carsbrook^ 
notwithstanding. 

She would not ask Mercy Creswell ; for she did 
not choose Lady Venion to hear anything that 
might awake her suspicions. And that reserved 
and prevaricating femme de chambre had written, 
she knew, the day before, to Lady Vernon, and 
considered herself as in her employment, and not 
in Maud's. It behoved her, therefore, to be very 
much on her guard in talking to that person. 

Maud never found Mercy Creswell so slow and 
clumsy in assisting at her toilet as this morning. 
There was very little to be done to equip her for 
her ramble in the croquet-ground ; but that little 
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was retarded by so many blunders, that Maud first 
laughed, and then stared and wondered. 

She saw Mercy Creswell frequently look at her 
big watch, and not until after she had successfully 
repeated it pretty ofien, did she perceive that this 
sly young woman was pointing out to her in the 
quadrangle below, which was now beginning to 
fill, persons, and little incidents in succession, 
which tempted her again and again to look from 
the window, and delayed her. All this time the 
femme de chambre, affecting to laugh with her 
young mistress, and to be highly interested in the 
doings of the croquet-ground, was plainly thinking 
with some anxiety of something totally different, 
and watching the lapse of the minutes whenever 
she thought she could, unobserved, consult her 
watch. 

Maud looking in the glass, saw her do this, 
with an anxious face, and then hold it to her ear, 
doubtful if it were going, time seemed, I suppose, 
to creep so slowly. 

Why was it that this maid, this agent of her 
mother's, seemed always occupied about something 
different from what she pretended to be about, and 
to have always something to conceal ? 

Another delay arose about the young lady's 
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boots. Her maid had put them out of her hand, 
she could not for the life of her remember where. 

" Surely Jones put up more than one pair ? 
Will you try?" 

" They're not come up yet, please, miss." 

" It seems to me, Mercy, you have made up 
your mind not to let me out until your watch says 
I may go ; so unless you find them in a minute 
more, I shall walk out in my slippers." 

As the young lady half in jest said this, the 
great clock of the old house, which is fixed in that 
side of it that overlooks the croquet-ground, struck 
eleven. And the clang of its bell seemed to act 
like magic upon Mercy Creswell, for she instantly 
found the boots, and in a minute or two more had 
done all that was required of her, and her young 
mistress went out, full of excited expectation, and 
not a little curious to observe more closely the 
odd relations of confidence and sympathy which 
seemed to have established themselves between the 
wealthy lady of Carsbrook and the clever foreign 
adventurer who had, she fancied, marked her for 
his own. 

The gidlery that passes her door is a very long 
one, and exactly as she entered it from her dress- 
ing-room, there emerged from a side-door near the 
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farther extremity, to her great surprise^ two per- 
sonSy whom she saw to be Lady Mardykes and 
Doctor Antomarchi. The lady stepped out quickly; 
their way lay toward the head of the stairs. They 
were in low and earnest conyersation, and plainly 
had not seen hen 

Lady Mardykes walked with a quick and agitated 
step, intending, it seemed, to avoid observation. 
Had it been otherwise, Maud would have run to 
overtake her. What was she to think ? 

She would try to keep Lady Mardykes in sight, 
and when she got down-stairs there would be no 
awkwardness in speaking to her. 

Lady Mardykes and Antomarchi had but just 
appeared, and Maud had hardly made two steps 
toward them from her door, when Mercy CreswelJ 
peeped out. 

" Lord ! There's her ladyship 1" gasped the 
maid in unaccountable consternation, and witli a 
stamp on the floor she called to her young mistress, 
still in a suppressed voice, as she tried to catch her 
dress in her hand. " Come back, miss, you must 
not follow her ladyship. It's as much as my place 
is worth if you do." 

" What on earth do you mean ? What can you 
mean ?'' said Maud, turning toward her for a 
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moment in astonishment. " I'm going down- 
stairs, I'm going to the croquet-ground. Go back 
to my room, please, and wait for me there." 

The femme de 'chambre glared on her irreso- 
lutely, with her finger-tips to her underlip, and 
the other hand extended in the attitude in which 
she had grasped with it at the lady's dress. Sud- 
denly she drew back a step, with a look a little 
demure and frightened, and dropping a short 
curtsy, she dived back into the room again. 

This woman, to whose care Lady Vernon had 
consigned her toilet, was becoming more and 
more imaccountable and unpleasant every day. 
But there were subjects of curiosity that piqued 
her too nearly to allow the image of Mercy Cres- 
well a place in her thoughts just now. 

As she moved along the gallery, she saw the 
door, through which Lady Mardykes and Anto- 
marchi had just passed, open, and a man's head 
and part of his figure protruded ; it was only for 
a moment while he dropped a black leather bag at 
the side of the door next the stairs, and then with- 
drew, closing but not quite shutting the door ; but 
she had no difficulty in recognising the peculiar 
countenance of Mr. Darkdale. 

As she passed she heard a voice she recognised. 
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It was the same she had heard from the carriage 
that passed them in the pine-wood on the night of 
her journey, and which, allowing for the hoarse- 
ness produced by shouting, had, she fancied, so 
nearly resembled that of Captain Vivian. 

^^ Imprisoned by Lady Mardykes, you know as 
well as I, I cim't get away, no one ever can from 
this d— d house: I shall never leave this room 
alive " 

These odd words reached her, and the door was 
shut, as they were rapidly spoken. It was not the 
voice of an angry man. It was spoken in a tone 
of utter despondency. Some people, however, have 
an exaggerated way of talking ; and this was not 
worth a great deal. 

Maud knew her way to the great staircase per- 
fectly now. As she went down she met the Duchess 
of Falconbury coming up. This great lady was 
dressed, as usual, in very elegant taste, and looked 
quite charming. She stopped at the landing where 
she met Maud. 

" So I have found my friend at last. Come to 
my arms, my long lost swain !" she exclaimed, 
and smiling placed her arms about her neck and 
kissed her, before Maud had well time to be even 
astonished. The duchess laughed a little silvery 
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laugh. " I really began to fear I was never to see 
you again, and I have so much to tell you. So 
much morey^ she whispered, " and you don't know 
what it is to have a confidence to make, and no 
one with either honour or sympathy to hear it ;: 
and that was my sad case, until I met you. I 
forgot my watch in its case on my dressing-table. 
I don't mind sending; I go myself. I lock up 
everything," she said in a still lower whisper, and 
held up a little ormolu key, and she added signi- 
ficantly, " you had better do so, while you remain 
here. I used to lose something or other every day 
till I took that precaution ; they steal all my 
penknives and scissors. Where are you going 
now ?" 

"I'm trying to find a friend." (She did not 
care to mention Lady Mardykes particularly, as 
her name might easily set the duchess off^ upon one 
of her "hominies," as they call such stories in the 
north country.) " I think I shall have no difficulty^ 
now, in finding her." 

" And then ? Where shall I look for you ?" 

" I suppose I shall go where every one seems ta 
go, here, to the croquet-ground." 

" Yes — the croquet-ground, that will do very 
nicely, and I will meet you there." 
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She nodded, and smiled over her shoulder as she 
ran up the stairs, and Maud ran down, in hopes of 
recovering Lady Mardykes' track, but, for the 
time, she had effectually lost sight of her. 

There was no footman at this moment in the 
hall near the stairs. The servant who was at the 
hall-door had not seen her. She had probably 
taken the way to the croquet-ground, the general 
muster before luncheon. 

She made a wrong turn in threading the long 
passages, and found herself at the door of the odd, 
oval room in which her interview with Doctor 
Antomarchi, on the night of her arrival, had taken 
place. 

The door was a little open. It occurred to her 
that possibly Lady Mardykes might be there. She 
tapped at the door. There was no answer ; she 
pushed it more, opened it, and stepped in. 

This room had a peculiar character, as I have 
said. Something sternly official and mysterious. 
It might be the first audience-chamber, in a series, 
in the Inquisition. Maud looked about her. She 
was alone. 

On the massive table I have mentioned, near 
the large desk which stood at one end of it, was 
spread a square piece of letter-paper, on which 
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were laid, side by side, three trifling toys, of very 
little collective value, but which at once riveted the 
attention of Miss Vernon. 

She stooped over them ; there could be no doubt 
as to their identity. There vas the tiny paper- 
cutter she had missed, with its one little steel blade 
in the handle. There were the scissors with the 
gold mounting of her dressing-case, from which 
they had been stolen, and there, finally, a little 
penknife, also stolen from her dressing-case, but 
which she had not missed. The pretty little pen- 
knife had her monogram, M. G. V., upon it. The 
paper'-knife had this, and the device of the Bose 
and the Key besides; and about the scissors there 
could be no doubt whatever. If there had been 
any it would have been removed by a memorandum 
written in a clear, masculine hand, upon the sheet 
of paper on which they lay. 
It was simply these words : 

" Septra. — th, 1864. 

Miss Vernon. Koydon Hall. 

See K. L. L., yol. iii., folio 378. 
Three articles; viz. scissors, paper-cutter, pen- 
knife. 

Questionable." 

h2 
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^^ Questionable ! What can he mean ? Is this a 
piece of insolence of that foreigner, about whom 
Lady Mardykes appears in&tuated ? Questionable ? 
What on earth can he mean or suspect ?" 

Her first impulse was to seize her own property, 
and the paper, and bring the whole thing 'before 
Lady Mardykes. But her more dignified instincts 
told her differently. She would leave these stolen 
trifles where they were, and mention the discovery, 
perhaps, after consultation with her Cousin Maxi- 
milla, whom she was sure to see in a day or two. 

Maud turned about now, and walked out of the 
door, almost hoping to meet Doctor Antomarchi. 
She did not ; for he returned through another door, 
and too late discovered his oversight. But he little 
suspected that Miss Vernon had herself visited the 
room, and by a perverse accident had seen and 
recognised her missing property. He glanced 
jealously round the room, with eyes that, when- 
ever he was roused, became wild and burning. 

" Strange forgetfulness ! But nothing has 
been stirred. That dear Lady Mardykes, she 
is so excitable! One can't avoid being dis- 
turbed." 

He shut the door sharply, opened a large cabinet. 
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and popped these trophies of larceny into one of a 
multitude of pigeon-holes. 

"What will Damian say? What will Damian 
think ? He's past the age of thinking against a 
hard head like this/' and he tapped his square fore- 
head with his pencil-case, smiling and musing. 
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CHAPTEB X. 



ODD PEOPLE. 



In the mean time, Maud had reached the steps 
of the door which opens on the terrace-walk of 
the quadrangle ; and from that elevation she made 
a survey of the ground. 

This fruitless pursuit of her hostess was begin- 
ning to grow ridiculous ; she wojald have laughed, 
I dare say, if she had not been, also, very near 

4 

crying. For her comprehensive survey was un- 
rewarded by a sight of Lady Mardykes ; and here 
was she already in the third day of her visit, with- 
out having yet exchanged a word with her hostess, 
or having been introduced to a single person ; and 
were it not for the absurdly magnificent proofs of 
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Lady Mardykes' very marked attention to her 
comforts and luxuries, displayed in the number of 
rooms assigned to her use, and the exquisite taste 
in which they were fhmished, she would have 
begun to suspect that Lady Mardykes had quite 
forgotten that she had ever invited her to Cars- 
brook. 

If she was in the croquet-ground she was not in 
prominence ; she could not see her. 

She might possibly be concealed by the thick 
yew hedge at the opposite side of this pretty 
square, and if she were walking in that shadowy 
alley she could easily find her. So Maud this time 
turned to her right, intending to walk round to 
the iurther side. 

She was met on the terrace- walk by a lady, very 
little, with a grey silk shawl on that swept the 
gravel-walk behind her ; . she had an open book half 
as big as herself in both hands before her eyes, and 
was reading to herself, her lips forming the words 
silently with great rapidity and emphasis. She 
stopped suddenly before Maud, and eyed her grimly 
over the top of her open book, without moving her 
long and grotesque face, and then in a stern voice 
she asked : 

" Hast thou thy catechism at thy fingers' ends ? 
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Hast thou by rote the morning and evening 
services, the Litany, and the Commanion Ser- 
vice, and, above all, the Burial of the Dead ? I 
will examine thee in all, by-and-bye, and receive 
thee as heavenly, or else brand thee, of the earth 
earthy, as being the soul of a pagan in the body of 
a milliner. There is one here as ignorant, may- 
hap, as thou ; as ignorant as dirty whose god is his 
belly. Take care thou art not weighed in the 
balance also, and found wanting ; for it seems to 
me thy god is thy back ! Why not dress as /do ? 
Get thee behind me. Go and ponder." 

And with a severe frown she passed on. 

A very gentleman-like elderly man came run- 
ning up at this moment, and raised his hat from 
his grey head. 

" Will you excuse my saying a word ? I made 
all the haste I could, fearing you might be fright- 
ened by that very singular old lady." He smiled 
and shrugged. " I assure you when first I came 
here she frightened me into working up my cate- 
chism. But, I wanted to tell you, you need not 
stand the least in awe of her ; when she sees you 
don't mind her, she'll not speak to you. She's a 
very clever woman, you know ; and was quite a 
wonderful preacher, I'm told, when she was young; 
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that is all over, of course ; bat absurd as she is, 
she was a kind of intellectual celebrity. I only 
wished to prevent your being made uncomfortable 
by her, and to assure you that no one here minds 
her, ever so little." 

He bowed again with his hat in the air, after 
the old fashion, and once again to acknowledge 
her thanks with a kindly smile, and so passed on. 

The side-walk, to the right, into which she had 
now turned, seemed to be less frequented than the 
corresponding one, opposite ; a young lady, with 
pretiy evidently a lover standing at her side, was 
making a sketch in water-colours of a fine old 
beech, that spreads its foliage near that spot ; the 
young man was talking in low tones, and she, with 
a gentle blush, was smiling down upon her work. 
The young lady passed quickly by, with sym- 
pathetic care not to interrupt the tender little 
scene or seem to observe it. There was a tall 
yew hedge at this side, as at the others of the 
square, but beyond it no walk, only an ivy-covered 
wall, as might be seen through an opening now 
and then, overlapped here and there by clumps of 
fine old trees. 

A noble sycamore, such as she had never seen 
approached in size, at one of these openings in the 
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hedge, stood close to the other side of the wall, 
which being a particularlj high one, she mounted 
a little grass hillodc at the side of the walk, to 
command a better view of the tree. 

As she looked, she heard a sound a little like the 
cooing of a wild pigeon, firom the midst of its 
daik foliage. This sonnd grew louder soon, and 
the leaves began to rustle Airiouslj, and the boughs 
which formed the leafy flooring and ceiling of 
one of those black chasms which separate the 
masses of foilage in great trees, were agitated and 
shook fiercely. At the same time she saw emerging 
firom this recess, a lean figure, clinging with long 
arms to the branch above, and with feet on that 
beneath, advancing with a sort of dance, towards 
the firont, and uttering a shriller hooting as it did sa 
It looked like a monstrous ape ; unable as she was 
to measure the distance with her eye, the figure 
seemed to her at least seven feet firom head to heel. 
She could see its white eve-balls and teeth in the 
shadow, and fiiintly the outline of a head. As the 
figure half danced and half climbed forward, shifi>- 
ing its hands ulong the boughs to which it dung with 
curious rapidity, all doubt as to its human type 
WAS put an ond to by its crying in a hoarse and 
piorclnjj; vouH\ which soon rose to a yell of menace, 
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" Bella^ bella 1 carissima mia I catch him : vivo- 
vivissimo-tu-tu-tuto. Receive my love, or I'll 
wring your long neck, Moloch I" 

And at the same time springing from the 
branches, and aided by their swing, he leaped 
from his overhanging elevation, very nearly across 
the wall. He failed, however, and, instead, struck 
its summit, dislodging a stone or two, and himself 
falling backward, on the other side. 

Maud was frightened, as well she might, al- 
though the wall was still between them. It must 
have been a dangerous fall, for the height was no 
trifle. Instantaneously she heard shouting within 
that boundary, and footsteps running in the direc- 
tion of the fallen acrobat. 

She had been riveted to the spot as people are by 
a suspense, and now, a good deal alarmed, for she 
had almost expected to see the odious grotesque 
alight on the grass, at her side. 

That human ape who attempted such a feat, and 
looked as that being did, must be out of his mind. 
Her thoughts were, however, suddenly and forcibly 
diverted from this spectacle by the appearance of 
Lady Mardykes. 

There could be no doubt it was she. 

She was walking with the inseparable Ante- 
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marchi by her side^ along the terrace toward the 
further side of the grounds. Perhaps she had 
been looking for her, in the princely suite of rooms 
which she had assigned her, and had now come 
out in search of her long unseen guest. 

Miss Vernon determined to cross the grass, 
keeping a little below the croquet-hoops, so as to 
arrive at a point of the walk on the opposite 
side, wliicli Lady Mardykes should not yet have 
reached. 

This manoeuvre, in high spirits, notwithstand- 
ing her strange adventure, and all the odd stories 
and suggestions which had lately reached her about 
her hostess, Maud instantly began to execute. 

She kept her eye steadily upon Lady Mardykes. 
She was resolved not to lose her this time. By 
crossing the grass at the pace she had started at 
she would reach the walk at the other side, much 
lower down, of course, at about the same moment 
at which Lady Mardykes would enter it from the 
torraco-walk, and then they would meet face to 
face, and the long-deferred greeting at last take 
place. 

Lady Mardykes was talking earnestly, and look- 
ing down on the gravel as she did so. Ante- 
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marchi's eyes, on the contrary, were everywhere, 
and Maud felt instinctively that his piercing eyes 
had lighted upon her. That did not matter, how- 
ever ; she was certain now to meet her. 

But there was, after all, another " slip between 
the cup and the lip," for, instead of turning down 
the side-walk, as Maud expected, Antomarchi and 
the lady passed out of the quadrangle by the 
latch-key door at the far comer of the terrace, 
through which, on the night of her arrival, Miss 
Vernon had been admitted by Darkdale. 

This was really too bad. Maud hurried forward, 
and reached the door in hopes of finding it still 
unlocked. Bat it was immovably shut. She 
hastened to the house -door opening upon the 
terrace, and made her way to the hall. The foot- 
man informed her that he had just seen Lady 
Mardykes get into her carriage and drive away. 

How soon would she return ? 

He could not say. 

So Maud, disappointed and a little ofiended, 
returned with a slower step to the place from 
whence she came, wondering whether she was 
ever to meet Lady Mardykes again. 

Her guests certainly did not seem to trouble her 
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a great deal, and, so far as Maud could see, she 
was pleased to leave them very much to amuse and 
take care of themselves. 

Well, it was disappointing ; but, after all, Lady 
Mardykes was sure to be home for luncheon, pos- 
sibly an hour before it. In the mean time other 
people might introduce themselves, as had hap- 
pened yesterday, and so her acquaintance might 
grow. 

Her anticipations were quickly justified, for as 
she was walking down, by this time pretty well 
resigned to her disappointment, toward the yew- 
hedge walk, a singular-looking person accosted her. 
He was almost a pigmy in stature, and his air 
ineflFably pompous ; his face was long and pallid, 
with a turn-up nose and an expression of conceit 
and scorn as he eyed passers-by, such as Miss 
Vernon could not have believed in except perhaps 
in the caricature of a pantomime. He walked 
slowly, rising on his toes as he did so, and carried 
a big portfolio and a small shagreen case under his 
arm, and a quadrant strapped across his back. To 
Miss Vernon he made a slight bow and a smile, so 
transitory that it amounted to little more than a 
momentary grimace, the effect of which was rather 
odd than alluring. 
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His long chin terminated in a lank white beard, 
unaccompanied by either whisker or moustache. 
A solemn gloom overspread his countenance, and 
an habitual look of surprise made his small eyes 
round, except when a smirk of contempt or of 
self-esteem lighted his face. 

It seemed to be the rule in this house not to 
wait for introduction. The appearance of this 
dwarfish sage aroused Miss Vernon's curiosity, 
and she was rather glad that she had so quickly 
found some one willing to entertain her. 

How he did so is related in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL 



▲ BIOT. 



^^ Ton have heard, madam/' said he, walking at 
her side, ^^ of Laplace, of Newton, jou have heard 
of Watt, you have heard of Davy. I see by your 
head and eye, that yon have an intellect and an 
interest for the physical sciences, and I need scarcely 
add, yon have heard of Sidebotham, and the per- 
pctuum mobile. He is at present a guest at this 
place, and, of course, he comes and goes as he 
pleases*'* 

*^ Oh? Indeed!" said Miss Yemen, affecting a 
greater interest in the worthies of science than 
perhaps she felt, and ashamed to admit that she 
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had never before heard of Sidebotham in that 
brilliant muster-roll. ^^ Lady Mardykes has so 
many distinguished guests that one is scarcely sur- 
prised to meet any great name among them." 

He simpered with gratified self-complacency and 
made his bow, and in an instant was more solemn 
than ever. 

" I am pretty well known in Germany, I rather 
think. The King of Prussia has my portrait, full 
length." (And he rose on his toes.) " It is hung 
in his library. You have seen engravings ? You 
recognised me ? Eh ? Ha ? Most people do." 

Maud explained that she lived so much in the 
coimtry, and in so quiet a place, that she was not 
in the way of hearing all she ought of English 
and European celebrities. 

He rose on tip-toe again and touched her arm, 
saying merely, with a look that anticipated 
wonder : 

" The individual who has the honour of address- 
ing you is Sidebotham, the mechanist, the me 
chanical genius of this, and all ages, as I have had 
ihe honour of being termed." 

At this moment a sweet voice inquired : 

" Well, Mr. Sidebotham, how goes on the per- 
petual motion ?" 

VOL. III. I 
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And raising her eyes, Maad saw the Dachess of 
FaJconbury before her, smiling. 

" That is a question that answers itself," sneered 
the professor, slowly averting his face with up- 
turned nose. " How goes on the perpetuum 
mobile ? Why it goes on for ever I Ha, ha, ha !" 

And he laughed as demons do in melodramas in 
three distinct " Ha's." 

Her grace was not in the least ruffled, for her 
attention was engaged by a melancholy but gen- 
tleman-like looking man who was approaching. 

" You see that man," whispered the duchess in 
Maud's ear; her eyes looking down the shady 
walk, which they had now entered. 

"The Spanish ambassador?" inquired Maud, 
who saw that minister in the antique costume 
which he affected, approaching with toes turned 
out, at a slow and grand pace, in the rear of the 
melancholy man. 

" Ambassador He's no ambassador, my dear ; 
he has lost his head a little ; he's a Mr. Ap-Jen- 
kms, who has a slate quarry in Camarvonshire, 
but it is not about him. You see this man in 
black who walks towards us, looking down on the 
gravel over his shoulder. Did you ever see sucli a 
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comically miserable face ? When he comes up we'll 
talk to him ; he'll amuse you." 

Maud thought that such pining misery and 
malignity as were expressed in that lean, dark 
face, could not have been conveyed in the human 
countenance. 

The duchess said^ as he was passing by, un- 
heeding : 

" I hope, Mr. Poinders, you find that boiling 
sensation a little better to-day ?" 

'^ SenaationT^ he repeated, stopping suddenly, 
and raising his dreadful face. ^^ Heat and motion 
tell pretty plainly, when water, much less bloodj is 
bubbling at a boil. No, not better, worse. My 
blood boils ; as yesterday, so to-day, and so, for 
ever and ever, amen I" 

" I'm so sorry," said the duchess, pressing her 
hand ever so little on Maud's arm, by W9,y of 
showing her enjoyment of what was passing. 
** And those wheels ?" she inquired, with a look of 
concern. 

"Yes, those wheels, in my inside — ^whir-r-r, 
whir-r-r, whir-r-r-r. Where are your ears? 
Listen, ha, ha! don't you hear them? They 
never stop. That is the way perpetually ?" 

i2 
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" Perpetually I Perpetual motion I A rival dis- 
coverer, I'm afraid, Mr. Sidebotham," said her 
grace, wickedly ; " but you are a mechanist, don't 
you think you might do something to stop, or at 
least retard, those wheels ?" 

" Pish 1" said the philosopher, in high disdain. 

The sufferer, about to resume his walk^ added : 

^^ And I am subject, to-day, to violent shocks of 
electricity." 

He ground his teeth, and muttered to himself, 
and BO passed on. The duchess was laughing 
quietly, as she turned again to Maud, who was 
anything but amused ; she was very much shocked, 
on the contrary. 

" The poor man is perfectly mad," whispered 
the duchess. 

Miss Yemen felt a hand laid softly on her 
shoulder, before she could speak ; and looking 
round, saw that frightful face. 

He said rapidly, with his eyes close to hers : 

" I am beyond the hope of salvation I" 

And he turned and pursued his slow, solitary 
walk. What on earth could induce Lady Mar- 
dykes to permit a madman to walk about these 
grounds? A filmy suspicion was stealing over 
Maud, too terrific for utterance. 
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The Spanish ambassador in fall fig arrived. 
There was an opening just here in the yew-hedge, 
and a low hedge of sweet-briar, running for some 
yards, at the edge of the walk, made the air at this 
spot fragrant. 

His excellency the Spanish minister, having 
arrived, the little party came to a halt, here com- 
manding a view of the house and the croquet- 
ground, as well as one of the long and sequestered 
alleys in both directions. 

The minister made his king-like greeting. They 
were standing on the grass that with a broad belt 
skirts the walk. The croquet-ground before them, 
the little sweet-briar hedge in the rear. 

His excellency, notwithstanding the sultry wea- 
ther, wears as before, the skirt of his black mantle 
flung across his breast, over his shoulder. He is 
now in high chat. He is speaking loud, throwing 
his chest well out ; his head is thrown back, his 
dark eyes half-closed. His clear brown com- 
plexion and black moustache, white, even teeth, 
and handsome features, lend a cavalier-like grace 
to the contemptuous smile with which he surveys 
the pigmy of perpetual motion, and flouts him 
with a lofly irony. 

The dialogue grows a little more spirited, as the 
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ambassador with folded arms persists in his intan- 
gible banter. The homuncnius becomes more 
fiercely volable on his perpetual motion, and treats 
his excellencj with a good deal less ceremony than 
he likes. Both parties are waxing fiery. 

^^ Mechanic I perpetuum mobile ! Professor! 
Philosopher I" said his excellency, smiling on, and 
quite closing his eyes for a short time. " A great 
European name. Sidebotham and Co., grocers, 
Cheapside. Why, no one who lives near you can 
fail to discover the perpetual motion. It exists 
in your tongue, ha, ha I your tongue — ^it is no- 
where else about you — and it never ceases." 

The siage gasped; sprang back two or three 
steps; and rose, as usual, to his toes, with his 
fists clenched, trembling all over, and his eyes 
starting from their sockets. 

" You have no business talking so," said the 
duchess, haughtily ; " if we spare you all inquiry 
into the authenticity of your diploma, or whatever 
you please to call it, I think you might, at least, 
remember what is due to rank; you can hardly 
suppose that it can be an agreeable pastime to the 
Duchess of Falconbury to witness a low quarrel 
between two such persons as Mr. Sidebotham and 
Mr. Ap- Jenkins." 
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But the minister, nothing moved from his faith 
in his own representative dignity, smiled superbly, 
with folded arms, his black cane, tipped with its 
golden crown, held gracefully in his French-gloved 
hand, and with his chin high in air, he observed, 
in a tone of cold ridicule : 

" Duchess of Falconbury 1 Ha ! ha ! ha I How 
charmingly that comes from the lips of Mrs. Fish, 
of New York r 

And he made the lady a satirically ceremonious 
bow. 

The eyes of the duchess gleamed actual fire; 
her face, her very lips grew white. She stood 
open-lipped and breathless. It was hard to say 
whether the great lady or the pigmy was most 
furiously agitated. 

To the latter his excellency turned again, with 
a haughty wave of his white-gloved hand, and 
observed : 

" As for you, you illiterate dwarf and grocer, I 
shall order my secretary to take you by your 
cocked nose, and jerk you over that wall, like one 
ofyoor own bad red-herrings." 

The lady uttered a sudden scream of fury, and 
the philosopher jumped in the air, and slapped 
his forehead, with a roulade of blasphemies, yell- 
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ing Btill more shrilly, " Let me — ^let me — I'll 
anniliilate him ! I'll annihilate him I" and thej 
rushed nearly together upon his excellency the 
Spanish minister, who smiled in haughty scorn, as 
well he might, of such an attack. 

The homunculus, strung to double his natural 
strength by fiiry, was first to reach the object of 
assault, and grasping the Goliah in his arms 
below the knees, and nothing daunted by the un- 
toward interference of his own quadrant, which, 
in the feat, swung over his head, and hit him a 
smart blow upon the nose, lifted the minister 
fairly off his feet; and this superb personage, in 
spite of a frantic effort to recover his equilibrium, 
fell backward, with an undignified souse, and a 
grunt, through the tangled hedge of sweet-briar, 
so that half his person lay on the grass, at the 
other side, and his shapely legs were struggling 
wildly for escape at this. 

With the acumen and promptitude of her sex, 
the enraged duchess caught up the jet-black cane 
with its head of gold, that had flown from his 
hand, and with immense rapidity discharged a 
shower of whistling cuts, right and left, on the 
silken calves of the ambassador, who kicked high 
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and right and left with grotesque activity, shriek- 
ing horrible threats and wild appeals to his sove- 
reign, to heaven, to the laws of nations, to his 
servants, in the vain endeavour to struggle through 
the thick fence, while the professor of mecha- 
nics, who had transferred himself to the other 
side, seized his hair and moustache in both hands, 
and with his heels against his shoulders, tugged 
till the ambassador's roars were heard above the 
shrieks and gabble of his executioners. 

The sudden uproar, wilder and fiercer, alarmed 
the loungers and the croquet-players. Mallets 
were dropped and balls abandoned. Some whooped, 
and threw up their hats in saturnine ferocity. 
Others broke into screeching laughter. A dumpy 
woman, with a yellow face, dropped on her knees, 
turned up her eyes, and began to tell a rosary of 
enormoas beads, signing herself all over with 
the cross. The little preaching woman cast her 
book before her on the grass, lifted up her right 
hand, and standing stiff as a post, commenced a 
homily on the Day of Judgment, in a stentorian 
sing-song. An elderly gentleman, with a military 
air, bawled to any one who chose to execute his 
behests, to send up a troop of his light dragoons. 
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And a gentleman dressed in deep mourning danced 
a hornpipe, sailor-fa^hion, snapping his fingers 
with austere gravity. 

At the same time, several strong, grave-looking 
men, who acted unobserved as a patrol in those 
pleasure-grounds, came running up at the top of 
their speed to quell the outbreak. 

Professor Sidebotham let go the moustache and 
dropped the ambassador's head on the ground, as 
an Irishman would say, like a hot potato, re- 
arninged his quadrant and recovered his hat, con- 
cealed his bleeding nose with one hand, and 
affected to be a sedate professor and an ornament 
to society. 

Not so the duchess. She had become " blooded," 
and plied the supple cane with shrieks and Bil- 
lingsgate, resolutely and even ferociously resisting 
all interference. She turned now upon the men 
who had caught her wrists and disarmed her ; she 
scratched, she stamped, she kicked, she even 
bit. 

Darkdale emerged in the midst of this struggle. 
He had a strange short garment in his hand with 
enormously long sleeves. The duchess seemed to 
recognise this, for at sight of it she shrieked; 
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she redoubled her struggles, she became quite 
furious. 

Bj a kind of magic in spite of all, without vio- 
lence, by a sinister dexterity, Darkdale with the 
aid of the other men got it on her. The arms were 
drawn across her breast, and the long sleeves 
crossed and tied behind, so that no force or skill 
which she could exert could in the least avail to 
extricate her. 

Now her struggles, being hopeless, became 
frightful ; she yelled, she foamed, the veins of her 
forehead started and darkened, and her eyes rolled. 
Her handsome figure writhed and quivered in the 
contortions of the pythoness. But all could effect 
nothing. She was quietly and completely over- 
powered and hurried, now uttering long despairing 
screams, but no longer offering active resistance, 
swiftly across the grass to the terrace, and so dis- 
appeared into the door through whicli she had 
lately emerged in so different a mood. 

" What is that you have just put upon that 
lady ?" Maud, who was horribly agitated, inquired 
of a broad-shouldered, dark -faced man in a short 
fustian-coat. He looked on her silently for a 
minute and smiled cynically. 
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^^ It is a thing we calls a strait-waistooati" he 
answered. 

^^ Bnt that is for people who are quite madj^^ 
said Hand. 

" Well, I take it/' he replied, "you don't want 
to see no one madder than that." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



UPBBAmiNQS. 



There were two other sturdy fellows in jackets 
in the same group with the man who had just 
spoken to Maud. 

These two were bleeding from their faces, 
scratched or switched in the struggle just ended ; 
and the three were laughing over a quiet bit of 
chaff together, as they wiped off the blood with 
their knuckles. Maud heard one of them say : 

" Well for you, Tom, her leddyship had not her 
scissors handy, like Mrs. Spiffles, that time ; 
wouldn't she a gev you a punch." 

"She han't a scissors or penknife this six 
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months. Old Martha telt me, she's bin wrote 
down questionable." 

This last observation told a startling story in 
Maud's ears. 

The ambassador had got up and made some 
hasty readjustment, forgetting only one of his 
well-waxed moustaches, which stands up nearly 
perpendicularly to the comer of his eye, just as 
the last tug of the mechanical genius had left it. 
He advanced with stately pace, with folded arms, 
and a scornful smile, unconscious of a dab of ink 
across his face, from Sidebotham's shagreen 
writing-case, and says aside to Maud, with a wave 
of his hand to the three men in jackets : ^' These 
are gentlemen in my service. Fear nothing. The 
conspirators will suffer as they deserve. I abandon 
them to justice." 

And with a ceremonious bow, carefiilly observ- 
ing his rule, however, not to remove his hat, he 
turned, and in rather disordered plight, and no 
doubt smarting severely, marched, with out-turned 
toes, slowly and grandly away, among the titters, 
and jabberings, and scowls of some of the company 
who bore him no goodwill. 

Not one word he had said, did Miss Vernon 
hear. She felt stunned. 
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It seemed to her that she did not breathe once 
from the time she left the scene of the too signifi- 
cant bafibonery she had just witnessed, until she 
found herself in her own dressing-room. 

She awoke there. 

She saw Mercy Creswell standing with her back 
against the wall, pale as a ghost, with a dark 
stare, and the comers of her mouth screwed down 
hard as she gazed at her. She looked guilty, and 
as if she expected mischief; her hands she held 
folded together as tightly as the joints could clasp ; 
she was motionless as the wooden door-case behind 
her, and never took her frightened eyes off her 
young mistress. 

There was something in the look and mien of 
the young lady, you may be sure, to account for 
the panic of the maid. 

Miss Vernon sat down trembling, and then got 
up, pressing her hands to her temples, with a 
terrible look of helplessness. She walked round 
and roimd the room, with long stifled moans. 

After a time she stopped, and looked slowly 
about her. 

" My God !" she gasped, " I'm terrified 1 Did 
it happen ?" 

She glided over to the window, and looked out 
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on the gaily-dressed and busy crowd, and, with a 
sudden cry of despairing terror, she covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

Now she is passing swiftly from one room to 
another, back and forward; she runs toward 
Mercy Creswell, and stands fixed, like an appari- 
tion, before her. 

^^ I see it all ; I understand it now I Help me 
to think. Do you know what has happened ? My 
God! they have inveigled me into a madhouse! 
What is it? Oh, you wretch — you have got me 
into a madhouse !" 
The sentence broke into a shriek at the close. 
" Now don't. Miss Maud, don't, now ; there's a 
darling!" cried Mercy Creswell, as quick and 
shrill as the words could fiy from her lips, and 
with her hands extended towards her. " Ye'll 
take a parrokism, ye will, indeed ; indeed ye will ; 
ye'll take a parrokism, if ye don't be quiet; ye 
will, ye'll have it." 

^^ You have done it; and mamma; and Lady 
Mardykes ; and Cousin Max. Merciful God ! All 
the people — all my friends! And Cousin Maxi- 
milla ! There's no one left — I have none to help 
me ! Where shall I hide ? Help me to think of 
something, Mercy Creswell, my old friend; you 
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could not forsake me — ^you would not. Poor Miss 
Maud ! Ohy think of long ago, at Boydon ; if ever 
you hope for God's mercy, get me out of this 
horrible place." 

" It wasn't me, miss, so it wasn't ; so 'elp me, 
miss ; 'twas your mamma. I've no more to do 
with it, as God's my 'ope, than the hinfant babe 
unborn," gabbled Mercy Creswell, in a shrilly 
whine. 

" I'll not stay in this dreadful place. I'll lose 
my life, or I'll get out of it. Oh! mamma — 
mamma — how could you — could you — could you ? 
I shall go mad. I carCt stay here I I'll not eat or 
drink — FU find a way, some way, a short way.. 
Oh, mamma ! you'll be sorry, then." 

Again she began walking swiftly from room to 
room. Now up and down the floor of one ; now 
to and fro across the floor of another, shifting 
her hands across her forehead with an imcertain 
movement. 

" I carUt be imprisoned here ; I'm not a slave. 
Where is the nearest posting-house ? I'll have my 
attorney ; I'll have advice ; I'll write to Mr. Coke ; 
that can't be prevented ; I'll leave this wotr." 

And she ran to the bedroom-door. 

Mercy Creswell knew that it was secured, and 
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running into her dressing-room^ she adroitly bolted 
the door of communication between the two apart- 
ments. 

Maud now found herself a prisoner in her room. 
She tried both doors with growing impetuosity, 
but they resisted her utmost efforts. 

Her own maid had locked her in, by a trick, 
and she was securely imprisoned in her room. This 
outrage fired her so as, for the moment, to displace 
her panic. 

" Open the door," she cried, shaking the lock 
with all her fragile strength ; " Mercy Creswell, 
open the door," she repeated again and again ; and 
she heard the creak of the servant's shoe, faintly, 
as she stood holding her breath, close to the other 
side of the door. 

" Open the door ; how dare you treat me so ? 
Am I to be insulted by my own servant ? Let me 
out." 

" Mercy heard her run to the window, and throw 
it up. More cadaverous than ever her face looked, 
as, in a momentary hesitation, she exteiided her 
dumpy fingers, that trembled visibly, to the bolt, 
but she changed her mind, and withdrawing her 
hand, ran instead to the brass handle that was 
fixed in the wall, pulled it, and a deep-toned bell 
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sounded all down the gallery. . She had remem- 
bered that the window, as it went up, drew with it 
a strong wire grating, which made it safe against 
all attempts to escape, or worse. 

She stood in the gallery, and almost instantly 
two of those firmly-knit, hardy women, whom we 
may call housemaids, emerged from a room at its 
further end, which was a sort of guard-room for 
the detachment in charge of that wing of the 
house, and up they came at a jog-trot ; and almost 
at the same instant^ for the alarm sounded also in 
the opposite direction, the iron door across the 
passage opened, and a keeper, a powerful man, in 
a barragan jacket, with a white scar across his 
brown forehead and nose, telling of old service, 
entered, clanging the door behind him. 

" Where is the case?" he demanded. 

" This here patient," said Mercy, entering the 
dressing-room with her escort. " She's bin a-going 
of it most wiolent, and threatens to hurt herself, 
and is took very nigh with a parrokism." 

Beckoning them on, and waiting till they were 
ready to enter, she removed the bolt and unlocked 
the door, keeping herself in the rear. 

'^ Who are you?" asked Maud, who was stand- 
ing now in the middle of the room ; " I have been 

k2 
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led to suppose ihis is my room. What do you all 
want here?" 

^' It was only, miss, because I was afraid you 
might be unwell, miss ; and I could not undertake 
it, without 'elp. Miss Maud," replied Mercy Cres- 
well. 

The man stepped in. 

" By your leave, miss," said he, looking with 
his shrewd quick glance at her hands, and then, 
with another, about the room ; and then striding 
to the window, and shutting it down, he turned 
some little pins at the side, and said to Mercy : 
" You should 'a fixed the window." 

" There's the grating, though." 

" No matter," he replied. 

" What do you mean by shutting my window 
without my leave?" inquired Maud, with a fiery 
glance. 

The man takes no notice of the question, but 
asks Mercy Creswell : 

" Is there fire-irons, or anything hard and heavy, 
that way, here ?" 

" No, nothing," answered she. 

" But I ask you " repeated Maud Vernon. 

" I'll attend to you just now, miss," said the 
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man. ^^ Nor nothing sharp ?" he said, as he con- 
tinued his search. 

^^ m mention your conduct. Who is in the 
house to whom I can make a complaint ?" said the 
young lady, who was not accustomed to be treated 
so by servants. 

She had directed her question to Mercy Cres- 
well ; but the man answered it, scarcely looking at 
her as he did so. 

" To the doctor, please, miss, Doctor Ante-: 
marchi," and he continued in the same even tone. 
"You should not 'a left her alone; don't you 
know this 'ere number's entered questionable? 
Mr. Darkdale will put another with you if you 
want her. Look here." 

And he touched his thumb to his mouth, and 
turned over the leaves of a little book rapidly, and 
showed her something inscribed upon a page. 

" Well I would like another in call. She could 
sit in the next room, d'ye see; I'm not Jit alone," 
said Mercy Creswell, with nervous earnestness. 

" I'll not remain here — I shan't stay — I'll go," 
said Maud, going to the wardrobe and pulling the 
drawers open, and beginning to place her things 
upon the table close by. 
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^^ And ye shouldn't leave a thing like that here," 
said the man, with a frown and a wag of his head, 
availing himself of Maud's having gone* to a 
distant part of the room, and taking in his hand 
the silk cord of her dressing-gown, which lay on 
the back of a chair close by. " You might 'a re- 
membered Miss Bangles, it ain't so long ago. Put 
it out o' this, mind. Is there any bits of cord 
about?" 

"No, not one." 

"Tell some one to order me a chaise from the 
nearest place as soon as possible, and go and order 
it yourself," said Maud to the man. 

"Just now, miss, when we gets the doctor's 
orders." 

"Then I'll go on foot — I'll go this moment. 
TeU him I've left." 

The man looked at her with a sheepish smile, 
amused, and cleared his voice, and looked grave, 
not wishing that she should see any disposition to 

laugh. 

" It won't do, miss ; you can't go out without 
the doctor's order, and you must make your mind 
'appy; for you can no more go out o' the door, 
without it was allowed, than you could walk 
through the wall. But it is easy to talk to the 
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doctor, and tell him what ye wants ; and if you 
persuades him, it will be all right, you know; 
and anyhow it can't do no one no harm." 

Maud walked about the room, agitated. 

"Very good," she said at last; "tell him I 
should like to see him." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 

Nearly ten minutes had passed, and Maud was 
flitting in her room, in profound gloom; torpid; 
without motion ; with her eyes upon the floor. 

Mercy Creswell, unable to divine what her 
thoughts might be, was only a few steps away, 
standing against the wall, with her arms folded 
across, and her eyes turned, with a nen^ous side- 
glance, without ever swerving, on the young lady. 

In the room beyond that, sat one of the athletic 
housemaids, who could have lifted Maud off her 
feet, and carried her about the house as easily as 
her hat and jacket. 
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At this, the sitting-room door, now came a 
knock. 

Doctor Antomarchi was there; Maud was on 
her feet in a moment. 

This doctor had the peculiar marble skin which 
is ascribed to the first Napoleon. Dark and colour- 
less, his strongly pronounced under-jaw and thin 
lips, his delicate black eyebrows, and piercing, 
cold eyes, gave a character of severity and decision 
to his massive face, which inspired fear in all who 
were subjected to his authority. 

Some little sensation of this kind modified Miss 
Vernon's agitated feelings, as he entered the room, 
and made his bow of ceremony, in obedience to 
her summons. 

"Oh, Doctor Antomarchi!" she said, "I will 
try to speak with moderation. I have been duped. 
I came here under the persuasion that I was on my 
way to Carsbrook, Lady Mardykes' house. I find 
that I have been wickedly deceived. I am a 
prisoner, and I can't escape. I don't know why 
I have been sent here. I am here, helpless, in the 
most awful place a mortal can be committed to — 
a madhouse. I have not a single friend or adviser 
to turn to, in this great danger. I am utterly 
alone. I have been brought up in a very lonely 
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way, in the country, and I don't know very well 
what I ought to do in this dreadful case. May 
God help me!" Her lip trembled. "You, sir, 
can have no wish to keep me here, if I am per- 
fectly in my right mind ; and, as God is my hope, 
I am not mad, nor ever was supposed to be ! My 
good cousin, Maximilla Medwyn, when I write to 
her, will come and tell you so. And you, I have 
heard, are learned, and clever, and can easily 
decide whether I tell you truth ; and if you find 
that I am what I describe, you can set me at 
liberty." 

"What you say is reasonable," replies Anto- 
marchi, not one muscle of whose stem face had 
shown a sign of life during Maud's appeal, and 
whose dark eye had shown neither light nor soften- 
ing. " Shall I say a word in private?" he added, 
glancing at the servant. 

"Do— pray." 

He signed to Mercy Creswell to leave the room, 
which she did. 

He thdn in a low tone, with an air of very 
marked deference, said : 

"Your request is grounded on a supposition, 
which, if sustained by proof, would place you 
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instantly at liberty. All you say is fair. As to 
the fact on which you rely, however, it is, I regret 
to say, more than disputed in the papers which 
have been placed before us ; and while you remain 
here, which may be a very short time, I need 
scarcely say, you shall be treated with the greatest 
possible consideration, and everything done to 
make your sojourn as little disagreeable as pos- 
sible. Would you object. Miss Vernon, to accom- 
pany me to the office down-stairs. I wish veiy 
much, with your permission, to call your attention 
to a circumstance." 

The lady assented. Together they entered the 
gallery. Doctor Antomarchi took a key from his 
pocket, and opened the iron door which separated 
that portion of the long corridor, from which Miss 
Vernon's rooms opened, from the remainder of the 
gallery, passing westward. 

In the wildest dream, no matter how fantastic 
the situation and strange the scenery, the dreamer 
follows the action of his vision with good faith, 
and the sense of incredulity slumbers. Here was 
a reality strangely horrible as any dream she had 
ever dreamed. She heard their tread on the 
boards, she felt the cold, smooth banister on 
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which her hand rested, as they went down the 
private spiral stair, and yet, real as it was, it was 
an effort to believe it more than a vision. 

Now she had arrived. The door was shut. 
When she had placed herself in one of the great 
chairs in the oval room, of which she and Doctor 
Antomarchi were the only tenants, he touched a 
bell, without speaking, and Mr. Darkdale entered. 

Maud wondered what was intended. Anto- 
marchi rose quickly, and two or three steps 
brought him to Darkdale's side. That slight 
dark man inclined his ear; and as Antomarchi 
concluded a few whispered sentences, he nodded, 
and immediately withdrew. 

Maud heard nothing of what passed. 

The doctor returned, and sat down at the oppo- 
site side of the table. 

" I think it desirable to impress upon you. Miss 
Vernon, two or three facts, which, while here, you 
will find it to your advantage to bear in mind," 

An intimidating change had come over Doctor 
Antomarchi's face, and he was speaking in stem, 
measured accents. His ceremonious manner was 
quite gone, and he was talking as a cold, insolent 
colonel might to a defaulting drummer-boy on the 
parade-ground. 
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^^ The inmates of that part of the house in which 
apartments are assigned to you, are generally qnite 
competent to understand what I now say. It is 
my duty to treat you with what skill I possess ; it 
is yours to submit ; and submit you shall. I have 
heard of your language, of your violence, of your 
covert menace of forcing an escape, or committing 
self-destruction. Sufficient precautions are taken 
in this establishment to render that crime imprac- 
ticable. There are people confined here whose 
desire to commit suicide amounts to a lust. They 
hope for nothing else, they dream of nothing else ; 
they are persistent, they are crafty, and yet all 
their persistence, cunning, and wickedness, are 
daily defeated with perfect ease and certainty. 
Violence, here, leads necessarily to repression; 
contumacy, in the most trifling particulars, to 
increased restraint ; and angry language, as tend- 
ing in certain nervous states to produce corre- 
sponding action, necessarily to a treatment dis- 
pensed with before, that is intensely disagreeable. 
This, you understand, is not punishment; it is 
precaution, and a process, though painful, strictly 
of a sanatory kind. And now, you distinctly 
comprehend, that neither unmeasured language, 
nor violence of temper, nor threats of suicide, or 
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of escape, over fail to bring down on the patient 
who indulges in them, consequences which are 
deplorable." 

AH the time he thus spoke his eyes were fixed 
on those of the young lady, who felt the power of 
that indescribable coercion. 

Under it thought grew vague, and the powers 
of will were lost. 

" You will be so good, Miss Vernon, as to 
accompany me a little further," said Antomarchi, 
his eye upon her, as he suddenly arose. The 
young lady, without answering, followed him. 

Through a door at the side of this room, a short 
and narrow passage, tiled and lighted by a window 
over the door, conducted them to a small but lofty 
room, also tiled, the arrangements of which were 
singular. 

It was lighted only from above, near the ceiling, 
by a long line of window scarcely a foot and a 
half in height. In the middle of the floor stood a 
small stout table, a little further stood a strong 
arm-chair, made of open bands of iron, muffled on 
the inside with india-rubber, the frame also being 
of iron. The entire chair was of open work. It 
was mounted on castors so enormous as almost to 
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amount to wheels; and it was furnished with 
many straps and buckles. A Dutch clock ticked 
upon the wall. 

In the corner of the room, beyond this, rose 
something that looked like a tall iron press, of 
some four feet square, which reached or rather 
seemed to pass through the ceiling. There was 
no other furniture in the room except two small 
shelves; and a piece of thick rug lay on the 
floor. 

Tlie portion of the room in which Maud stood 
was railed off from the rest. There was a bench 
there, on which he requested Miss Vernon to sit. 
He then lefl the room ; and she heard the door 
lock behind her. 

She was now perfectly alone in this oddly 
adjusted room. Could its mysterious and in some 
respects sinister furniture portend any coercion 
designed for her f This startling thought had just 
occurred to her, when another door in the room 
opened, and Doctor Antomarchi returned alone. 
The portion of the floor railed off was raised a 
little ; and the rails rose therefore high from the 
tiling on which Doctor Antomarchi now stood. 

Three or four steps across the narrow floor 
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brought him to the railing, on which he placed 
his hand. His first sentence relieved her mind of 
this alarm. 

"You are here, Miss Vernon, merely as a 
spectator, to witness, in part, the practice to 
which the refractory are subjected. There is 
nothing, in sultry weather like this, more refresh- 
ing than a shower-bath. You will see what it 
becomes when administered in a case of morbidly 
over-excited energies. In such a case it is vital to 
the patient, and to others, at whatever cost, to 
produce quiet and docility. The patient must, 
therefore, be overpowered, and the system must 
be brought down until decided prostration ensues. 
This is a powerful shower-bath. It is fed from an 
almost inexhaustible tank" — he went over to the 
tall iron structure in the corner, and opened its 
door — "and the fall is from a much greater 
height than one ever experiences in the ordinary 
bath. The patient upon whom you will see it 
exercised is a lady who has unhappily suffered, 
for an hour or upwards, under intense excitement, 
accompanied with perversity and violence. You 
shall see, in her case, how we reduce that unhappy 
state upon sanatory principles." 

Darkdale opened the room door and looked in. 
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^' The patient is coming ;" and he inquires, ^^ do 
you wish it now ?" 

" Yes," says Antomarchi. 

Maud heard a sound of feet on stairs descending, 
accompanied by a mufHed gabbling and screaming, 
and the noise of furious hysterics. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BATH. 



Suddenly the door flies open. The sounds are 

close, are in the room, piercing, unnatural. The 
patient has an under-dress on, but a sheet envelopes 
her, and muffles her cries. There are no less than 
four female attendants with her; three stalwart 
female nurses, housemaids, whatever their office, 
are round this sheeted figure. Two have their 
arms clasped firmly about her. Her arms are, 
evidently, secured, for her resistance is confined 
to writhing, jerking, dashing her head with 
violence, this way and that, and stamping on the 
floor, with loud shrieks, and incoherent ravings. 
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menace, and supplication. The fourth attendant 
is, to Maud's surprise, Mercy Creswell. 

" Your maid is to attend her," said Antomarchi, 
coolly. " It will show you that she is a woman 
of nerve, and can do her duty." 

This impertinence did not fire Maud's pride, as 
an hour or two ago it would. A part of her nature 
had been reduced to a state of ^^ prostration." 

She was looking on with a painful curiosity. 
She had no idea, from the trifling programme she 
had heard, that feelings so strong as she soon ex- 
perienced, were about to be excited. 

" Come, bustle, girls : come, be lively," said 
Mercy Creswell, who felt that she must do her de- 
voir, under the severe eye of Doctor Antomarchi. 
" Bring it up." 

She looked at the woman whose hands were dis- 
engaged, and pointed to the chair. This dumpy 
femme de chambre appeared suspiciously well up 
in the direction of th^s madhouse detachment. 

The figure in the sheet, in the midst of her 
struggles and vociferations, was suddenly jerked 
back into the chair. The sheet, in Mercy Cres- 
well's phrase, was " whipped from over her head," 
and in spite of her yells and wrestling, the straps 
were deftly brought into their places, and tightly 
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buckled, so that she could now do no more than 
roll her head fiercely from side to side, and shriek 
her wild invectives. 

Maud was shocked to recognise in this melan- 
choly transformation, the pseudo-Duchess of Fal- 
conbury. Poor thing ! her grace was in a sorry 
plight, strapped down in the iron chair, and, spite 
of all her writhings and tuggings, unable to alter 
her position by a hair^a-breadth, or even to jolt one 
leg of the heavy chair the smallest fraction of an 
inch off the ground. 

She was talking at a screaming pitch, without 
a moment's rest. But not many moments were 
allowed her. The chair, with its burden, was 
rolled quickly into the bath, and the door shut 
The shrilly uproar continued, but so muffled that 
Maud could now hear without effort, distinctly, all 
the doctor said. 

^^ You have taken an ordinary shower-bath, I 
dare say, Miss Yemen, and found it quite long 
and heavy enough ? This, from its greater height, 
has a fall more than twice as heav}% Tours lasted 
only a fraction of a minute, this will descend, 
without interruption, for exactly thirty-five minutes. 
Yours, probably, contained between two and three 
stone weight of water ; this will discharge between 
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eight and nine tons. You observe, then, that it is 
very different from anything you have experienced. 
Are you ready?" 

" Yes, sir," answers Mercy Creswell, who looks 
a little pale. " How long, please, sir?" 

" Thirty-five minutes," said the doctor. 

" But please, sir," said Creswell, growing paler, 
" that is five minutes longer than the longest." 

The doctor nodded. 

" She never had it before, sir." 

" Better once effectually, than half-measures 
repeatedly," remarked the doctor to Miss Vernon, 
with his watch in his hand. ^^ Take the winch," 
he said to Mercy Creswell. " When the minute- 
hand reaches half-past (keep your eye on the 
clock) you turn it on ; and when it reaches five 
minutes past, you turn it off. You are ready? 
stay — wait — look to the minute-hand — now." 

As the doctor uttered the final direction, at the 
same instant Mercy Creswell turned the handle, 
and a rush commenced perceptibly louder and 
heavier than any heard in those toys of luxury, 
which don't deserv^e the name of shower-bath, in 
sight of these Titanic appliances. 

For a time the f^iry of the patient seemed to 
increase. But it was not long. In Maud's ears, 
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the monotonous down-pour grew louder and louder, 
as minute after minute passed. The yells became 
sobs, and the sobs subsided. And still the rush of 
water thundered on. 

" Oh 1 my God ! She's drowning 1" cried 
Maud. 

" You perceive," said the doctor, "when treat- 
ment of this kind becomes necessary, we don't 
flinch." 

"It is cruel ; it is horrible ; it is frightful 
cruelty !" cried Maud. 

" Cruelty 1 My dear Miss Vernon, have you no 
compassion for an honest keeper whom she would 
have killed, if she could?" replied the doctor, on 
whose stem lips she sees, or fancies, something like 
a smile, a cruel pride that is vindictive. 

" But her voice is gone I For God's sake, let 
her out," pleads Maud. 

" She has got through twelve minutes," said 
Antomarchi ; " she has twenty-three still to go 
through. She will be taken out when the time is 
accomplished, not sooner." 

" She can't live through it," Maud almost 
screamed. " It is quite impossible. Mercy Creswell, 
let her out. You are killing her, I command you, 
1 et her out. Must I stay here to see her killed V^ 
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Mercy Creswell makes no sign. She does not 
glance towards her mistress. She stares darkly, 
straight before her, very pale, and looks in a sort 
of "sulk." 

One of the younger women is crying, with her 
face toward the wall, and her apron to her eyes. 

If one could get rid of the idea of extreme 
suffering, ay, and of danger, for it has turned out 
there is danger, this scene has its ludicrous side, 
and might be witnessed as merrily as, in old times, 
men stood by and laughed at the ducking of a 
witch. • 

The descent of the water thunders on like the 
roll of a hundred muffled drums ; no sound of life, 
ever so suffering, ever so faint, ever so intermittent, 
is now heard fix>m within. 

Will that dragging minute-hand never make its 
appointed course and point to the second of her 
release ? 

At length the dreadful half-hour has passed; 
that seems like half a day ; four minutes remain— 
the hand is measuring the last minute. Anto- 
marchi's eye is on the second-hand of his watch — 
the last second is touched. " Stop," cries his loud 
voice, and the winch is turned. 

The noise of the falling water has ceased. The 
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door is open, the room is as still as the dead-house 
of an hospital. A great silence has come. In a 
whisper Mercy directs the women, who obey in 
silence. 

The straps are unbuckled, and the ^^ patient " is 
lifted out, and laid on another chair in the midst 
of the room. She looks lifeless. Her long dark 
hair clings about her shoulders. Her arms hang 
helplessly, and the water streams over her; over 
her hair, over her closed eyes, in rivulets ; over her 
pretty face, that looks in a sad sleep ; oyer her lace 
and vanities; over her white slender hands that 
hang by her sides, and over her rings, making 
little rills and pools along the tiles. 

The imperturbable doctor, his watch in his hand, 
approaches and takes her wrist, and tries her 
pulse. 

Mercy Creswell gently drew back her hair, and 
Antomarchi with a handkerchief dried her face. 

The others drew a cord that opened the window, 
and admitted the fresh air. 

After a time there was a little sob ; and after an 
interval another ; and then a great sigh, and then 
again another, and another, long-drawn as that 
with which life departs. 

There must be the agonies of drowning in all 
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thi8 ; worse than common drowning, drowning by 
a slower suffocation, and with a consciousness 
horribly protracted. 

And now there is the greater agony of recovery. 

The doctor had returned to the side of the poor 
duchess, who was now breathing, or rather sighing, 
heavily, and staring vaguely before her. 

His fingers were again on her pulse. 

" Give her the white mixture," he said to Mercy 
Creswell, glancing at a phial which stands beside 
a cup on a table a little way off. 

" Oh, sir, please, doctor, not this time, sir," 
faltered Mercy Creswell. " She eat no breakfast, 
I hear, sir, and she'll be very bad for hours after 
she takes the mixture." 

" Shake it first ; pour it into the cup ; and 
administer it to the patient. Do your duty, Cres- 
well.'' 

She shook the bottle, poured its contents into the 
cup, and, with a frightened fiice, did as she was 
ordered. 

This peculiar use of the shower-bath in the 
treatment of the insane is no fiction. The Com- 
missioners in Lunacy preferred an indictment 
against the medical superintendent of an English 
asylum, for having, as they alleged, caused the 
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death of a pauper patient, by subjecting him to a 
continuous shower-bath of thirty minutes' dura- 
tion, and for having administered to him, soon 
after his removal firom the bath, and whilst in a 
state of vital depression, a dose of white-coloured 
mixture, alleged to have contained two grains of 
tartar emetic 

The physician in this case resembled Anto- 
marchi in no respect, except in being a man of 
attainments and experience. He was perfectly 
conscientious. The grand jury threw out the bill. 
A commission of medical men of eminence rein- 
stated him in his office. But his theory was this, 
that in the awfully depressing malady of madness, 
if a patient is " violent," " noisy," " excited," and 
" destructive," " quiet " and " dociliiy " are legiti- 
mately to be induced l)y " overpowering " him, 
and ^* prostrating the system," by a continuous 
shower-bath of monstrous duration, followed up on 
his release from the bath by a nauseating emetic, 
still further to exhaust an already prostrate system. 
That practice is no longer countenanced by the 
faculty. 

Antoraarchi now said : " The patient may go, 
Creswell ; you are to attend Miss Vernon as 
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before. Miss Vernon, you can return to your 
rooms." 

He made her a bow, and in a moment more 
Maud and her femme de chambre had left the 
room. 

" Miss Vernon, a spirited young lady," mused 
Antomarchi. " She has had her first lesson." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 



It is well when, even in after-life, we can see 
that our sofferings have made us better, and that 
God has purged the tree, and not cursed it. 

This awful time in Maud's life will do a good 
work in her. Her character has suffered from the 
coldness of her mother, from occasional periods of 
parental caprice and coercion, and from long inter- 
vals of the indulgence of absolute neglect. God 
has found her a time and a place in which to think 
upon Him, and on herself. These awful days, if 
they lead her to see and to amend her faults, will 
not have passed in vain. 
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For four-and-twenty hours Maud never opened 
her lips to speak one word to Mercy Creswell. 
But the quarrel of the two sailors would not do 
here ; and a little reflection tells Maud that Mercy 
Creswell, after all, has acted in this affair under 
orders, and in good faith, believing all representa- 
tions made to her by so great and good a woman 
as Lady Vernon; and walking honestly in such 
light as she had. These silent relations would not 
be long endurable to Maud herself; and her anger 
against Mercy Creswell was not quite reasonable. 

I do not wonder, therefore, that before the even- 
ing of the next day Maud was on speaking terms 
again with her maid. The situation was now dis- 
tinctly before her mind; but hope, irrepressible, 
began to revive. 

" Do you know, Mercy," asked the young lady, 
after they had talked a little, and a short silence 
had intervened, during which she was in deep 
thought, "upon what subject they say I am mad?'^ 
" I don't know, indeed, miss; I don't know at 
all. Only Lady 7emon told me the doctors said 
so; and she had no doubt of it herself." Mercy 
Creswell was speaking, now, without the prelimi- 
nary hesitation which gave, while Maud was still 
in the dark as to the real relations in which they 
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stood, an air of reserve and prevarication to all lier 
answers. "But, miss, it mayn't last no time. 
There was a lady sent away from here last week, 
quite right again, as had bin here only two months." 

" Bilt is there nothing ? Why were my seizors 
and penknives taken away? And the breakfast 
knives are silver, like dessert knives ?" 

" Oh, yes, miss ! Yes, to be sure. It was said 
you threatened, different times, to take away your 
life, miss. That was the reason." 

Another silence followed. 

" Every girl, when she's vexed, wishes herself 

dead. But she does not mean it. I never did. I 

m foolish and violent sometimes; but I am not 

wicked. Mercy Creswell, do you care about me ?" 

" La ! miss, I like ye well, miss, and always 
did." 

" Do people listen at the doors, here?" she said, 
lowering her voice. 

" Not they, miss ; they have no time — too busy 
— they don't care, not a jack-straw, what you're 
talking about, and if anything goes wrong there's 
the bell at hand. That will bring hands enough 
in no time." 

"For how long have you been here?" asked 
Maud. 
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" It will be five years next November, miss." 

" Then you can't be mistaken about anjrthing 
here?" mused Maud. " You must know all their 
rules. I wonder, Mercy, whether you care for me ?" 

" Yes, surely, miss," she answered. 

Maud was silent again, looking at Mercy thought- 
fully. 

" You were very young, Mercy, and I only a 
child, when we were together in Eoydon nursery ; 
but — I'm afiraid — ^you have no affection for me ?" 

" Why will ye say that. Miss Maud ; don't you 
know I always liked ye well ? Affection ! well, 
miss, I think 'twould be less than kind in me if I 
hadn't." 

Maud looked again thoughtftdly at Mercy Cres- 
well, and then on the ground, and then raising her 
eyes, she said : 

" Do they often inflict that dreadful punish- 
ment that I witnoHSod yesterday ?" 

"The bath, ma'am? Lai you wouldn't call 
that a puniMhmonl. There's nothing Doctor Anto- 
marchi in moru imti(*/lar about than that — not one 
of uB here dar* ((all il a punishment." 

" W«II, half-drowning, or whole-drowning, as it 
may turn out, in that often inflicted in this place ?!' 

" W'^ll, Mr, Darn Ian would not allow it, perhaps, 
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twice in a year, when he's at home, and then only 
ten or twelve minutes, and no white mixture. 
But Doctor Antomarchi, he'd be harder on them 
— ^he's a man that won't stand no nonsense from 
no one." Mercy nodded with a dark significance, 
as she said this. " He won't spare neither high 
nor low. He may do as he pleases. La I no one 
ever minds what a patient says. The doctor has 
only to smile and shake his head, and whisper a 
word in the ear of father, or mother, or brother, 
or whoever comes to see that the patient is com- 
fortable, and all his grumbling and complaints, 
they're just took for so much dreams, and nothings, 
and no one ever believed but the doctor." 

" It is very bad— it is horrible. I sometimes 
think, Mercy, that I will reiuse to eat anything — 
that would soon force them to bring my friends 
about me, and once that were effected, I should 
inevitably get out." 

"Befuse your food, miss? La! bless you, 
child, why that dodge has been tried as often as I 
have fingers and toes," exclaimed Mercy, with 
elegant disdain. " They'd make ye as fat as a pig, 
in spite of all ye can do. They'd make ye take 
three quarts of strong soup a day, and two pints 
of good chocolate and cream, and porter, and jelly, 
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and whatever would keep ye in high condition,, 
and fatten je quickest.*' 

" Do you mean they would torture me into com- 
pliance ?" said Maud, 

^^Not I; I means no sich thing, miss; but I 
means this, for I 'ave seen it as often as I 'ave 
heard song or sermon ; and there's three, no less, 
in the 'ouse, I do hear, at the present time, as gets 
their food that way, because they won't take it no- 
other," 

" What way ? Say how you mean ?" 

"By the stomach-pump. There was a patient 
in the dangerous part of the 'ouse, where Mrs. 
Fish is sent to now, as used to shut her teeth 
together, refusing nourishment, as fast as a pad- 
lock, and, my dear, twenty times I 'a seen it, three 
men at the hour for the meal, into her room, with 
the stomach-pump, and before you could count 
twelve, they would have her fast in a chair, her 
mouth as wide as a pitcher, and three half-pints of 
the strongest soup in her stomach, in spite of all 
she could say or do, in a twinkling ; and when she 
saw, plainly, she was growing twice as fat as if she. 
took her food like other people, she gave up the 
notion, and there was no more trouble with her,. 
There's no good sulking here ; they has ways and 
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means for all; and no patient can do nothing 
against rule." 

There was another silence, and then Maud 
asked: 

"Has Lady Mardykes sold her place; is this 
Carsbrook ?" 

" La I no, miss ; this is Glarewoods, Mr. 
Damian's asylum. It is like Carsbrook in a way, 
and it's not like it. They are both black-and- 
white houses. But Carsbrook is a beautiful house ^ 
not so big as this great barracks ; but you never 
saw a prettier. There's nothing in this to look at, 
without they fits up two or three rooms, special, 
like these was done for you. It is a bare-looking 
place, and famished very plain ; but Carsbrook is 
beautifal all through. It is too grand almost. 
You'd say 'tis a pity almost to walk on the carpets, 
or sit on the chairs." 

" But — but it describes exactly like this. The 
croquet-ground, and everything." 

"Yes, it has a croquet-ground, with a hedge 
round it ; but it is shaped different ; round at the 
comers; and it lies on t'other side of the house." 

"And the flower-garden round it," says Maud, 
still a little bewildered. 

" Ay, the flower-knots ; yes, they was laid out 
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by the same man as settled them that's at Cars- 
brook. But as for all the rest, if you was to see 
the two places, you would not think there was two 
things about 'em alike; no more there ain't." 

'' Glare woods — I think I have heard it mentioned 
— and Mr. Damian's name " 

" He's a hard man in some things, miss. But 
'twould be well if all was like him," she added, 
with a dark little nod. 

She had already told Maud of his absence, and 
the uncertainty respecting the time of his return. 

A time of great mental agony, however measured 
by clock or calendar, is a time of great duration. 
The moment when her terrific discovery broke 
upon her, seemed now a long way off. The period 
of violent agitation was over, and a gloomy calcu- 
lating listlessness had come instead. Almost with- 
out effort of her own, everything, in turn, that 
promised a chance of liberation, revolved in her 
mind, hovered there a little, and gave place to 
some new hope. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Thebe was another silence now, and Maud got 
up and walked slowly about the room. At the 
piano, which she had not touched for two days, she 
lingered for a little, and now with one hand she 
softly struck a chord or two, as she went on 
thinking. 

" I certainly saw Lady Mardykes here. There 
could be no deception, at least, about that. Does 
she know that I am here ?" 

"No, miss; Fm sure she don't." 

" Why do you suppose that ?" 

" Well, miss, ye won't say a word if I tells you 
— if you dOy it might be the worse for me." 
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" Certainly, not a word," promised Maud, whose 
curiosity was excited. 

" Well, miss, Doctor Antomarchi told me you 
wasn't to get into the croquet-ground, nor out of 
your own room, yesterday morning, till after Lady 
Mardykes was gone, and he told me the minute to 
keep ye to, and I did ; and something more ; and 
after all, ye was as near meeting — La 1 but ye was 
— as ever two was, in the gallery 1" 

" Perhaps she knew, but did not herself wish 
to see me ?*' suggested Maud. 

" No, not a bit ; she's not that way ; no, she's 
very good-natured. She came all the way from 
Carsbrook, the morning aft;er you came, and 
yesterday, only to see about that poor young man, 
Mr. Vivian Mardykes, her husband's nephew. 
'Twas him, on his way here, as overtook us near 
Torvey's Cross. 'Twas a very sad thing. . He 
went mad after a fall from his horse out a-hunting ; 
and he was promised in marriage to a young lady 
near Oxford ; and Lady Mardykes took it to heart, 
awful. He got well again, very near, for awhile, 
and he took bad after, and had to come back, as you 
saw. And to-day, they say, he's very bad — some 
inflammation that may kill him — ^and dear knows, 
'twould be a mercy he was took." 
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" Whose fiineral was that I saw from my window 
the first night I slept here ?" 

" That was Lord Corrington's second son ; I 
believe he drank, poor man ; he grew paralytic ; a 
deal on 'em goes off that way." 

" It was you," said Maud, suddenly, after 
another pause, "who took away my penknives 
and scissors." 

" Well it wasj miss," said Mercy, brazening 
it out, with sullen resolution. " I must do as I 
am ordered, and I willy and there's, the whole story 
out." 

" How could you tell me all the untruths you 
did, about that, and other things?" 

" La ! miss, if you was in my place, you'd do 
the same. We must humour patients, or we could 
not get on, no time." 

" Patients ! And you really think me mad ?" 

^^ I'm not fit to judge, miss ; 'tis for wiser heads 
than me." 

A longer silence than before ensued ; Maud was 
thinking, as she leaned her head lightly on her hand. 

It was a strange thought that even her com- 
panion had no faith in her sanity; horrible that 
her own word went for nothing. How can she 
prove that she is not mad ? Prove a negative ? 
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The excitement of terror rises in her brain, 
gush after gush. 

The small vigilant eyes of Mercy Creswell 
watched her with a restless, sidelong scrutiny. 

" Fetch me a glass of water," said Maud, and 
sips some. ^' Give me the eau-de-cologne," she 
said, and bathes her temples and forehead. 

For a good while there is silence, and Mercy 
Creswell stands, as before, eyeing her. 

The young lady is better now. 

Maud sighed and looked at her, and seemed on 
the point of saying something that lay near her 
heart, but changed her mind. 

"Will Lady Mardykes be here again soon?" 
she asked, instead. 

" I told Mr. Darkdale to ' ask, on account of 
you, miss, for I did not want to get into trouble 
unawares; and he told me she might not come 
for another month, or more, for the doctor pro- 
mised to write to her, telling how Mr. Mardykes 
was getting along." 

Maud looked down again, and sighed. 

There was another silence. 

Then she raised her eyes, and looked for a time 
earnestly at her humble companion; and once 
more she asked her oft-repeated question : 
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*^ Mercy^ do you reallj care about me?*' 

** Why, miaiy yon knows I do. 'Twould be a 
queer thing if I didn^t, sura I always liked you, 
Miss Maud ; I always did, indeed*" 

^' If you care for me ever so little/' said Maud, 
suddenly standing before her, with her hand on 
her shoulder, and looking hard in her face, with 
eyes, now cold and stem, with earnest horror, 
^^you will help me, Mercy, to escape from this 
place." 

^^ Escape, miss!" exclaimed Mercy, after she 
had gaped at her for some seconds, in consterna- 
tion. ^^ La, bless you, miss, all the wit in fifty 
heads would not manage that. They're wide 
awake, and lots of hands and eyes everywhere ; 
and good locks, and safe windows, and high walls, 
and bell-wires, in many a place, miss, ye would 
not suppose, thafc would ring, almost, if a fly 
walked over them. There's no chance of getting 
out that way ; and anyhow, I could not have act 
or part in it, and I worCty Miss Maud; and you 
mustn't never talk that way in my hearing, miss, 
for I'm bound to report it, and won't run no risks 
for nonsense. Ye must not be ofiended, miss, for 
I knows a sight better than you do, all about it." 

^^ If you won't aid me in that, at least you will 
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manage to have a letter put in the post for me/' 
pleaded Maud. " I must write to Mr. Coke, my 
attorney ; and to my cousin * Miss Medwyn. I 
ask for nothing but inquiry. There can be no 
honest reason for refusing that." 

« I'm 8orry, miss, to refuse you," said the maid, 
doggedly ; '' but the rule is that all letters is subject 
to inspection — ^ subject to inspection ' is the words 
in the order-book, and no letter from a patient to 
be conveyed to the post-office, ' conveyed to the 
post-office,' mind, ^ or by a messenger' — I'm telling 
ye the very words of the order — ^except by the 
permission of the principal, or his rapperrasen- 
tative' — I'm telling you the very words, miss — ' in 
the one case by the post-bag of the consulting- 
room,' and he has the only key of it in the house, 
^ and in the other by the messenger of the con- 
sulting-room for the day.' Them's the identical 
words, I could say them in my sleep." 
" Then you won't run that risk for me ?" 
" I won't do that, miss; no, I won't." 
"Well, Mercy, you may, at least, do this," 
Maud supplicated — "you may write yourself to 
my cousin. Miss Medwyn, and tell her I am here, 
and that I implore of her to come and see me 
without delay." 
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*' No, miss, I can't do that." 

" Not for me, in this extremity ? It ain't much. 
Oh ! think — think — take pity on me — ^you could 
not be so cruel." 

"I won't do it for no one, miss. You don't 
know this 'ouse, miss, like I does. It's no use 
a pressing of me. I w<m*ty miss; and what's 
more, I couldn't, if I would. And don't say no 
more about it, or I must report it to the doc- 
tor." 

Mercy delivered this speech with a flushed face, 
and many a wag of her head, looking straight at 
the wall, and not at Maud. 

" I'll tell you what, miss, if you be as you 
say,!' resumed Mercy, after an interval, " and 
has nothing to signify wrong with you — ^you'll not 
be long here. Only you must draw it mild — I 
mean ye must 'ave patience, and do hevrything 
accordin' to the rules. Look at that poor foolish 
Mrs. Fish, jest puttin' herself hi a tantarem with 
that creature Ap- Jenkins ; it's jest like puttin' a 
light to one o' them fireworks; once they takes 
fire, away they goes, and none to hold 'em till they 
sees the fun out; and now she's out o' this side, 
beyond the cross-door, among the dangerous 'uns, 
and much stricter looked after ; you'll not see her 
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in the croquet-ground, very like, for a year to 
come again." 

Maud had made up her mind not to quarrel 
with Mercy, and here it required a little effort 
to avoid it. 

It was dismaying to meet this frank rebuff, 
where she had begun to hope for sympathy and 
active aid. What sordid brutality it was ! 

But already Maud Vernon had grown more 
tolerant. In this strange seclusion, she had learned 
more of human nature, and had her sense of 
superiority more humbled, in two or three days, 
than in all her life before. 

" Service is no inheritance, miss, as I've often 
heard say, and if / don't look to myself, who will ? 
You know, miss, 'twould never do to get the sack 
from here, and not know where to turn to. But 
if ye'U jest have patience, and don't get into no 
rows, nor refuse your meals, nor your walking 
and dining, or whatever's ordered for you, nor 
never sulks noways, about nothing, you'll not be 
long till something turns up. Why should the 
doctor want to keep you here, miss, a day longer 
than is fit ? There's never a room empty in this 
house; and one customer's money is as good as 
another's ; so don't you think or imagine, if you're 
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not a case for Glarewoods, you*lI be here any time 
to speak of, and when you're on the convalescent 
list, you'll have more liberty, and ye'U be allowed 
to write to your friends. Only don't ye mar all 
by nonsense. If you're ever so well in your wits, 
you'll drive yourself out of them, so sure as ye 
take to moping, and sulking, and roaring, and 
raving. 'Tis best to be quiet, and orderly, and 
cheerful, and 'appy, and that's my advice to you, 
miss; be always pleasant and 'appy, while you 
stays at Glarewoods." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A friend's face, and a menace. 

It was only about three days after this that 
Maud, having gone down for her accustomed walk 
. in the croquet-ground, which she now took at a 
quick pace, with her veil closely drawn, so as to 
avoid the recognition of any of the unhappy people, 
whose society she now regarded with terror, had a 
rather agitating adventure. 

On the ground floor the passages are a little 
complicated ; and Maud, whose thoughts were, as 
often happened now, far away, missed the turn 
which would have led her direct to the terrace- 
door, and entered instead the passage that termi- 
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nates in one of the doors of Doctor Antomarchi's 
room of audience. 

The passage is pretty long, and the door into 
Antomarchi's room is at the further end of it. 

That door was now open. Doctor Antomarchi 
was standing at the table speaking to a lady who 
had been listening in a chair at the opposite side, 
and was now rising, as it seemed, to take her leave. 
The figure and profile of that lady she distinctly 
saw, and, wild with excitement, she cried, " Lady 
Mardykes I" and rushed toward the door. 

What fatality seemed always to blast her hopes 
of liberation! 

As she ran forward, she saw Lady Mardykes 
pass through a different door, which happened also 
to be open, in the evident belief that the voice 
proceeded from that direction; and at the same 
moment the picture was hidden. The pale face of 
Antomarchi appeared, and before she could reach 
it the door shut. Against its thick panelling she 
rushed; she beat it with her hands, she cried 
wildly again and again : "It is I, Maud Vernon ; 
hear me, take me, save me, Lady Mardykes, for 
God's sake don't go I" 

It was vain ; there was not a sound from within. 
They had left the room ; and Maud ran round the 
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passage to reach the terrace-walk, determined, if 
they had gone that way, to overtake Lady Mar- 
dykes. 

But the terrace-door, instead of standing open 
as usual at this time of day, had been shut, and 
without a key she could not open it ; she screamed 
for help ; she ran distractedly up and down the 
passage, and returned. She called down the long 
corridor toward the office of the register for help ; 
she cried for Mr. Darkdale on the almost desperate 
chance thai that grim minister might be moved to 
compassion in her extremity. 

Her piercing appeals rang down the empty 
corridor, and produced no sign in return. 

Half frantic, she ran round toward the great 
hallj and had it and the hall-door been unguarded 
would have rushed from it in pursuit of her friend, 
and perhaps have even effected a momentary 
escape. 

But that door was always safely kept. It was 
protected by a second door, which prevented access 
to the hall w^ithout the aid of the footman's key, 
who, of course, exercised due caution in using it. 

An oval piece of plate-glass enables one to see 
the hall from inside that door, and availing herself 
of this, Maud saw through the barred window 
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beside the hall-door Lady Mardykes get into her 
carriage^ take her leave of Antomarchi, and drive 
rapidly away. 

Beating her hands together, with a long cry of 
agony, Maud witnessed the disappearance of her 
friend, and then she turned, and with her hands 
over her eyes, cast herself down on the stairs, 
sobbing as if her heart would burst She would 
have liked to die then and there. Why should 
she live on in that hideous captivity? No other 
chance would ever come; Mr. Vivian Mardykes 
was to be removed, that day^ being quite disabled 
by severe bodily illness, to other quarters, and 
the occasional visits of Lady Mardykes to Glare- 
woods would totally cease. 

The first paroxysm over, Maud hurried to her 
room, and without speaking to Mercy Creswell, 
threw herself on her bed, and wept with her face 
buried in the pillows. 

In a little time, a knock came at the dressing- 
room door, and Mercy Creswell, perplexed, and 
even a little dismayed by what she saw, went to 
answer it, and found Mr. Darkdale waiting in the 
gallery outside. 

He there made her one of his brief, quiet com- 
munications, and departed. 
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Uncomfortably ruminating, Mercy Creswell re- 
turned, and sat down near the bed. 

By this time Maud's tears had ceased to flow, 
and she was lying without motion. Mercy Ores- 
well thought that she had fallen asleep. But it 
was not so; for hearing a &int sound^ she half- 
opened her eyes, and saw Mercy Creswell making 
a sign to some one at the door. 

Turning her eyes in the same direction, she 
saw two of the sturdy housemaids standing there. 

On seeing her looking that way, probably at 
another sign from Mercy Oreswell, they receded a 
step or two into the dressing-room. 

In the apathy of her dejection, Maud did not 
care to ask why they were there. She turned 
again, and lay still ; sobbing at intervals^ although 
she was no longer weeping. 

In a little while she heard a quick, but not a 
light step, with a creaking boot, cross the floor, 
and looking up she saw the dreaded face of Doctor 
Antomarchi, looking sternly down upon her. 

" Your pulse, please," he said, extending his 
hand. 

She placed her wrist in his fingers, and in silence 
he made his trial of its throb. He then placed 
his fingers on her forehead for a moment. 

VOL. HI. N 
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'* Does she complain of headache ?" 

" No, sir — do you, miss ?'' answered and inquired 
Mercy Creswell, in a breath. 

" No," said Maud, faintly. 

" No, sir, she don't." 

^' Has she been talking violently ?" 

"No, sir, not a word," Mercy hastened to 
assure him ; " very quiet." 

He beckoned her to follow him to the next 
room, and there he said in tones, which to her 
terror Maud distinctly heard : 

" Beport her demeanour and language to Dark- 
dale, who will call at the door every half'hour, and 
at the end of two hours I shall let you know 
whether you are to prepare her for the bath." 

She heard Mercy ejaculate, in a horrified aside, 
" Lord grant it mayn't I" and the energetic tread 
across the dressing-room, and the door open and 
shut ; and for the present Antomarchi was gone. 

Maud sat up trembling and weeping. 

" Now, miss, do you only be quiet, and I think 
it won't come to nothing," urged Mercy, ahnost 
fiercely. 

Maud continued to weep in silence. 

After some time she got up, bathed her eyes and 
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temples in cold water, adjusted her dress, and sat 
down in the dressing-room to await the result. 

Did Antomarchi intend to inflict an atrocious 
revenge, and did he interpose a two hours' sus- 
pense, only to enhance its severity ? 

She would afford him no pretext or excuse. 
She sat still, leaning on her hand, and spoke not a 
word. 

At the end of two hours, Antomarchi appeared. 
He again felt her pulse, put a question or two to 
Mercy Creswell, revolved the question in his mind 
for a minute or two, and then announced his 
resolve. 

^^ She can go on just as usual." 

" Thank God!" interpolated Mercy Creswell, in 
a fervent whisper. 

" You keep a strict watch upon her words and 
demeanour, as before, and report to the man on 
duty when he passes. Mrs. Macklin will send 
you one of the women on night-duty to assist. 
These women remain with you for the present." 

With these words he left the room. 

Well was it for Maud, I dare say, that Lady 
Mardykes was to visit no more at Glarewoods. 
Had it not been so, Antomarchi might have 

n2 
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thought a second, and still more impressive 
^^ lesson" necessary, to prevent ftitnre attempts to 
force an interview with that ladj. 

Antomarchi's energetic soul was in his work. 
Mammon was the god of his worship. He knew 
nothing of Macbeth-'s falterings, for he divided 
his fiftith with no other divinity. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil, he liked very well, as cognate, 
bat subordinate powers. But Mammon, the lord 
of all, the foundation of his universe, the king 
of his paradise, he served with an inflexible adora- 
tion. 

He was seated, now, in his ofGce, writing his 
daily despatch, sometimes no more than a line, 
sometimes many sheets of paper, to his principal, 
and, with special reservations and powers, his 
partner, Mr. Damian, who was now making a 
quiet sojourn at Brighton. 

Antomarchi commenced with a note of the ex- 
penditure of the establishment for the week just 
ended, and also of the sum lodged to its credit for 
the same time — a sum which might make many a 
poor man bitter, and many a rich one modest. 
Then came some details of his government ; and 
then a word or two of particular patients. 

" Miss Venion of Roydon," he said, " has been. 
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a second time, disposed to be violent. Her 
paroxysms have been, however, brief, and I think. 
she will become, with judicious management,, 
perfectly docile in a little time. In other respects- 
her mental condition has, as yet, undergone no 
change." 

Then followed some sentences about other people; 
and then the doctor said : 

"And now, dear Mr. Damian, may I beg to 
remind you how valuable you are to thousands, 
and how necessary a temporary quiet, a little 
farther prolonged, is to your perfect restoration to 
health. I am doing my utmost ; I delight in my 
work; if you have any confidence, therefore, in 
my zeal and capacity, do not scruple to prolong, 
as I entreat you will, your stay at Brighton, until 
you feel yourself a new man. If any case of diffi- 
culty should arise, rely on my instantly invoking 
your presence and direction. At present there is 
not one presenting a single anomalous feature, and 
the mechanism of the establishment works with 
the most perfect freedom and smoothness. If you 
were here just now you would find yourself, ex- 
cept for routine, without employment. We have 
had some fogs here, and knowing how that sort of 
atmosphere tells upon you, 1 determined to urge, 
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as I now do, jonr giving the sea air a fair trial, 
and not leaving Brighton until its good work shall 
have been more than half done.^' 

That evening Mercy Creswell, entering the 
sitting-room where Maud was, made her short 
curtsj near the door, and with- a mysterious air 
said : 

^^ A message, please, miss, from Doctor Anto- 
marchi." 

Darkdale entered the room with a very slight 
bow, and an eye that searched every comer in a 
moment. He said : 

" I have been directed by Doctor Antomarchi to 
tell you. Miss Yemon, that he considers such 
agitations as you threw yourself into this morning 
as in a high degree prejudicial to your health ; that 
you must not seek interviews, while you remain at 
Glarewoods, with casual visitors to other patients ; 
that another scene, such as that of yesterday, he 
must regard and treat as an outbreak of morbid 
contumacy" — ^here he paused while you might 
count ten — " indicating a condition which must be 
reduced by the usual sanatory process, and if 
necessary by others." 

He paused again for a like time. 

Her old spirit for a moment flashed from Maud's 
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eyes. She rose to her feet, flushed and trembling, 
on the point of uttering her wild defiance. But 
it was only a lighting up of a moment ; and pretty 
Maud, oovering her eyes with her hands, sat down 
and burst into tears. 

Mr. Darkdale was not moved by such distresses. 
He was inured to the eloquence and pathos of the 
madhouse, and employed the interval, during 
which he thought her tears would prevent her 
hearing his message, in directing his shrewd glance 
upon everything in the room in turn. 

There was, apparently, nothing to criticise, how- 
ever, and when all was a little quieter, he continued 
in the same tone, as if there had been no inter- 
ruption. 

" He wishes you to understand that he will for- 
ward, through the post, any letters you may desire 
to write to your mother. Lady Vernon." 

" It's a mockery ! it's a mockery ! he knows it 
is. It is she who keeps me in this dreadful place. 
My God, hear me ! Will no one help me ? Oh, 
sir — ^Mr. Darkdale, you are a man. Is this manly? 
You have children, perhaps, whom you love. If 
they should ever come, and they can't be more 
helpless than I am, under the power of strangers, 
think how you would have them dealt with. All 
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I ask for is light. Let some impartial people trv 
whether I am mad or not. Let me have but a 
trial ; no one loses liberty for ever, and the society 
of human creatures, and the sight of friends, and 
is buried in such a fearful place for life, without a 
fair inquiry. Sir, let me see my friends, and 
have a chance for my freedom, like any other 
prisoner." 

"I have no more power than you in the 
matter," answered Darkdale, dryly; "anything 
you have to say on that subject you can mention 
to Doctor Antomarchi. I am in this house only 
like Creswell there, or, in a higher sense, yourself, 
Miss Vernon, to obey orders, or abide the conse- 
quences." 

Here there was a pause. 

" Except to Lady Vernon, and transmitted by 
Doctor Antomarchi," continued Mr. Darkdale, 
" there must be no letters, he says, peremptorily ; 
and he must take measures upon any attempt to 
send, or even to write one. I have neither act nor 
part beyond that of simple messenger, you under- 
stand, in this." 

And so saying, with another slight bow, he left 
the room quickly. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A NEW LEGEND OF THE ROSE AND THE RET. 

Days and nights came and passed in monotonous 
round. Sometimes arrived as unaccountably as a 
dream of heaven, a half-hour of hope, almost of 
confidence ; she knew not why ; perhaps a happy 
spirit chanced to stand near. Sometimes came 
hours of the bleakest despair. Sometimes a frenzy 
of terror. 

In external matters, one day was like another, 
except that on Sunday a pale little resident chap- 
lain with a consumptive cough read the morning 
service, and preached in the chapel. 

Maud was free to attend or not as she pleased ; 
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and on Mercy Creswell's assurance that no trouble- 
some " patient " was ever present, and that all was 
conducted as decorously as in the parish church, 
she went with a thick veil on, and heard our 
beautiful Liturgy ; heard hymns sung by women's 
voices, sweet and melancholy, the voices of the 
forlorn, singing in their unconscious night and 
privation the praises of the Great Creator, who 
has promised, '^ Behold I make all things new. 
Write, for these words are true and faithful. And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for 
the former things are passed away." 

And the pale little chaplain, with dark earnest 
eyes, and the slight peculiar cough, that denotes 
that the unseen messenger has been with him and 
told him lovingly that lie must depart and be with 
the King in no long time, told them his message 
from the Book of Life ; told them how short a 
time man has to live, and how full of misery he is; 
and spoke of that beautiful world, the light of 
which seemed' already to shine from afar on his 
gentle face, and make its homely lines and its 
traces of grief beautiful. 

She had never so listened to sermon before, and 
under her veil the tears are trickling fast. 
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It is alleged as a scientiiic fact, that a man may 
go into an oven, which I take to be something of 
the nature of a Turkish bath, and sit there with a 
raw mutton-pie suspended by a string in his hand, 
and come out, himself nothing worse, with the 
same mutton-pie perfectly well baked. We don't 
know what human nature can bear till it is sub- 
mitted to experiment. As it grows late in life 
with us, we look back over the wide waste of 
years, and meditate on the things that have hap- 
pened; through some of which we thought we 
could not have lived, and retained our reason, and 
yet here we sit, and in our right minds. 

And so it is with Maud. Day after day she 
lives on, and wonders how she lives, how she has 
not lost her mind. Except when, now and then, 
as I have said, despair or terror seizes her, life 
moves on in a dream, stupid and awful, but still a 
dream. 

Maud was permitted to live as much as she 
pleased to herself. She restricted herself to the 
society of her books, of her maid, and, when she 
could induce her to drink tea with her, of the old 
matron, whose simplicity and kindness pleased 
her. 

One morning taking her accustomed walk a 
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little earlier than usual round the croquet-ground, 
she was astounded to see taking his leave of the 
philosopher Sidebotham, with whom he had been 
conversing, a face she knew. He was about the 
last person of her acquaintance she should have 
thought it likely to meet in that part of the 
world. 

The figure was youthful and athletic, and the 
costume clerical. In fact it was the curate of the 
vicar of Roydon, the Eeverend Michael Doody, 
who stood before her, shaking, with his powerful 
leave-taking, the hand of the little discoverer of 
the perpetual motion, who swayed and skipped in 
that gigantic swing, and showed by a screw of 
mouth and brow, and a sudden ogle, the force of 
the Eeverend Mr. Doody's gripe. 

Tlie good-natured curate, who had been away 
on a ten days' holiday, was here to make per- 
sonal inspection of the great mechanist, at the 
request of a friend who took an interest in him. 

He was now walking toward Miss Vernon on 
the side-walk that leads straight to the court-yard 
door, which he was approaching, with swinging 
strides, laughing to himself, as he looked down on 
the gravel-walk, and repeating the words " per- 
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petuum mobile/' in low tones, with an irrepressible 
chuckle. 

Maud stood still ; she felt on the very point of 
fainting. All depended on a word with him, un- 
observed. If he were to escape her now, years 
might pass, and no such opportunity occur again. 
He was scarcely a hundred paces from her; for a 
moment all darkened, and she lost sight of him. 
When light returned, she saw him, at an interval 
of only twelve steps, approaching at the same 
pace, and still chuckling over his recent conversa- 
tion. 

She put back her veil, and before he could pass 
he heard a voice, nearly before him, earnestly 
repeat his name. He raised his eyes, checking his 
pace, and saw Miss Vernon, of Roydon. It was 
the face of a person who had suffered. She was 
pale, and looked at him earnestly, and even im- 
ploringly. 

" Good — ^good Heavens ! Miss Vernon I" he said 
in a whisper; staring at her, himself suddenly 
pale, with a great frown. 

" Will you give a message for me ?" 

" A hundred — send me where yon like. Good 
God I Miss Vernon, I'm very sorry." 
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" It is only this — they won't allow me to write, 
or to send a message to a friend, by my maid, and 
I ask you to do this — ^and you must not tell any 
one here that you know me — I want only a 
chance. Do you know a place called War- 
hampton ?" 

" Lord Warhampton's place ?^' 

" Yes," she answered. 

"I'll make it out— well?" 

'^ You must see his son, Mr. Charles Marston, 
and tell him where you found me, and say I sent 
him this, and don't &il me, in my trouble, and 
may God for ever bless you 1" 

And she placed in his hand a rose which she 
had plucked from the tree beside her, and at the 
same time passed on without turning her head 
again. 

" Be the powers o' Moll Kelly !" exclaimed the 
curate, recurring, in deep amazement, to an ejacu- 
lation which he had not employed till now since 
his initiation into theology. " The crayture I 
Bless us all I How close that was kept I Not 
one at Soydon, except her ladyship, has an 
idaya." 

He looked over his shoulder ruefully after the 
young lady, and saw her now in the distance. 
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" I'm not to tell them I know her. I'll not bo 
looking that way after her." 

As he thus soliloquised he was folding the rose, 
which constituted the principal ingredient in his 
message, careftdlj into a letter, and placing it in 
his breast-pocket. 

" Lady Vernon won't like it. But how can I 
help that ? If the poor young lady is mad, what 
harm can it do ? And if she hain't, it may do a 
deal of good. In that case, be gannies ! I'll have 
got into a pretty hot kittle o' fish. But what am 
I to do ? There is no refusing the crayture. I 
don't know where the place is. But I'll go, if it's 
a hundred miles." 

So ruminated and resolved the curate, as, by 
favour of the key of one of the keepers who con- 
stantly hover about the croquet-ground, he passed 
out by the door that gives access to the court, and 
got into his fly in front of the house, and drove 
again to the railway-station, from whence he had 
come. 

As Maud walked in a state of indescribable but 
controlled agitation towards the lower walk that 
lies within the yew-hedge, Antomarchi emerged 
from it. At sight of this man, whose eye seemed 
everywhere, and to pierce all disguises, she felt as 
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if she would have sunk into the earth. She had 
drawn her veil closely over her face ; he might 
possibly fail to recognise her. That, indeed, was 
not very likely. But he generally passied her with 
a bow. And she hoped would do so now. 

But he did not He bowed and also stopped, 
and spoke to her, fixing his eyes upon her. 

Every vibration of that dread^ voice seemed 
to tremble at her heart, and awake a separate 
terror. 

"Have you seen," he asked, with slow em- 
phasis, " an old friend anywhere about here. Miss 
Vernon ?" 

Maud's veil covered her face so as to conceal 
the signs of her alarm. 

" Who is it — ^what old friend ?" she asked. 

He paused; perhaps there was something un- 
consciously careless in the tone of her inquiry, that 
quieted his uneasiness. 

" I'm sure it is a mistake. They said the 
Duchess of Falconbury, as she calls herself, Mrs. 
Fish, had contrived to get in," and with another 
bow he went on. 

He was nearly satisfied that Miss Vernon had 
not spoken to the clerical visitor from Roydon, 
whose untoward arrival, together with her un- 
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usually early promenade in the croquet-ground^ 
might easUy have resulted in such an occurrence. 

Maud hurried back to the house. 

Mercy Creswell remarked that she looked ilL 
No wonder. Such a tumult in heart and brain. 
Oh ! for a friend, however humble, whom she dare 
trust! With Mercy Creswell, in some sort a 
spy, she must be circumspect. She asked an in- 
different question or two, and with a bursting 
heart, sat down, and played waltzes on the 
piano. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



AT CAB8BB00K. 



I NEED not follow mj Tongh bnt honest friend, 
the Bererend Michael Doodj, all the way to 
stately Warhampton; nor thence, in pnrsnit of 
Charles Marston, to Lady Mardykes' house at 
Carsbrook. 

It was not nntil the day after he left Glare- 
woods that his devions journey brought him to 
the door of the beautiful old mansion where that 
charming widow dispensed her hospitalities. 

Ample time had passed for a careftd considera- 
tion of the nature of his message, and of the best 
manner of communicating it. 
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Li the library he saw the young gentleman 
alone, told his message, and delivered his signi- 
ficant token. 

He had nothing, of his own knowledge, to add 
to the words of his message. , He had been as 
much amazed to see her there, and almost as much 
horrified, as Marston was himself to hear the 
news. 

He had seen her so short a time before she was 
immured in that place, that h.e could speak with 
confidence. 

He was too much stunned, and too entirely 
engrossed by confased thought and horror, to 
thank the curate, as he afterwards remembered he 
ought to have done. 

Mr. Doody declined to take luncheon. He must 

catch his train, or be a second day late, and get 
into a scrape with the vicar. 

One stipulation the curate made. 

" I know, of course, Mr. Marston, what I'm 
doing in bringing this message to you ; I suppose 
you are to do your endajrvour to get Miss Vernon 
out of that house at Glarewoods ; and, I suppose, 
that mayn't please Lady Vernon, and of course 
she could aisily put me out of where I am, and 
throw me a bit back in the world. So I hope you 

02 
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won't tell on me — that's all. Don't tell any one 
living, when you're speakin' of this job, that 
Michael Doody pvtt his hand to it : or worse, putt 
his fiitt in it; don't so much as mintion my 
name." 

With this charge the curate would have de- 
parted ; but Charles Marston could not let him go 
so soon. He had to put him through I know not 
how many questionings. How Miss Vernon was 
looking ? How Miss Vernon was dressed ? Where 
Miss Vernon was walking when he saw her ? At 
last the honest curate could stand it no longer. 

" Arra, bother ye, man ! Why I told ye that 
six times over already. I haven't another minute ; 
good-bye to ye." 

And, exploding with laughter, he broke away, 
almost at a run, across the hall, nearly throwing 
the footman down the steps in his impetuosity, 
and, jumping into the fly, he bawled to the 
driver : 

" Away wid ye, now, to the steetion." 

Charles Marston, who had followed him into 
the hall, thought him a little brutal, but very 
good-natured ; and perhaps he was right. 

It had been an odd spectacle ; the florid curate, 
with his hat on, and a stick in his hand, running 
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across the hall in peals of laughter, and Charles 
Marston, pale as death, and earnest as if his life 
hung on the event of the minute, pursuing him 
with a full-blown rose, by the stalk, in his fingers. 

The curate was gone; Charles Marston, with 
the precious rose still nodding in his hand, turned 
back, and stood thinking for awhile in the library, 
where this strange interview had just taken place. 

He was horribly agitated. Here was the rose 
plucked by her own hand so lately. He pressed it 
to his lips. Sent to him, Charles Marston, with a 
message from her own lips. He laid it fondly to 
his heart. 

Yes, here was the rose. But, alas! for this 
pettifogging, crooked, vulgar generation, where 
was the key? His ancestor had but to lift his 
arm, take down his battle-axe, and ride out at the 
head of his men-at-arms and archers to the siege 
of the northern castle ; but here was no work for 
manhood, or emotion. The lady must be rescued, 
alas ! by writs oi habeas corpus^ or commissioners; 
and her best champion would be a competent at- 
torney. Every man is a knight-errant in his love; 
and like every other Quixote, intolerant of the 
mean and sober procedure of a well-regulated 
world. It was hard that this thing was feasible, 
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if at all, without immense pummelling and 
slaughter, and that he could not even get badly 
wounded in the process. 

He was glad that his sister, Lady Mardykes, 
was out taking a drive with some of her guests. 
It was clear that the more secret he could be the 
better. Lady Mardykes had received a note from 
Lady Vernon, on the day of Maud's expected 
arrival, sajring that her daughter was not very 
well, that she required a little rest, and that with 
the advice of a physician, she would leave home 
for some weeks ; perhaps a little longer, but that 
she hoped she would very soon be quite herself 
again. 

A note to a similar effect had reached Maximilla 
Medwyn, but written, it seemed, in greater de- 
pression, though, as respected Maud, with no de- 
spondency. Maximilla immediately wrote to offer 
her services as a companion to Maud ; but Lady 
Vernon did not seem to want her ; so she could 
not press it. 

Miss Medwyn had left Carsbrook only a day or 
two before. Her absence was unfortunate. It 
involved loss of time ; for she was the only person, 
being not only in emergency clear-headed and 
prompt, but acquainted with those " friends of the 
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family," who might be useftdly taken into council, 
and without whom he could scarcely hope a suc- 
cessftd issue for his enterprise. 

He leaves a little note for his sister, Lady Mar- 
dykes, accounting for his flight. A very dear 
friend of his is in trouble ; he must go for a few 
days and try to be of use. But he won't let her 
off; she must receive him again when he returns. 

Leaving this to account for himself, away he 
goes for Wyboume, to find Maximilla Medwyn at 
the Hermitage. 

He does find her there that evening. She in 
turn is astounded and terrified. After the first 
eloquent half-hour, she begins to think more 
coolly. 

'^ Now I understand^ for the first time, a sin- 
gular persecution to which Maud and I were ex- 
posed during our little tour in Wales. We were 
watched and followed everywhere by an ill-looking, 
canting man; his name was Lizard, and I saw 
him once shortly after at Boydon. I'm quite 
certain that man was instructed to follow us, and 
to collect information, and make notes of every- 
thing, we, that is to say, Maud, said or did which 
could be perverted into evidence of insanity. That 
is my conjecture and belief." 
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So the old ladj indignantlj ran on : 
^^ I can swear, and I fancy I have had as good 
opportnnities of judging as Mr. Lizard, that no 
person was ever of sounder or clearer intellect 
than Maud Vernon, and there never was anything 
the least eccentric, in either word or act, except 
what was natural to the high and wayward spirits 
of a girl emancipated for a brief holiday from the 
gloom and formality of a cold and joyless home. 
Ton and I are among the very last who saw her, 
before this amazing step was taken, and I think 
neither of us can have the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing her as sane as ourselves. Mind," 
she said a little later, '' I don't charge Barbara 
Vernon with acting, in this dreadful business, 
contrary to her belief. But she is the kind of 
person who believes whatever it pleases her pas- 
sions should be true. She has a kind of con- 
science, and advises with it. But she bullies it 
into whatever shape she pleases. I never in my 
life met a person with the same power of self- 
delusion. There is no character more dangerous." 
At first Miss Medwyn recommended immediate 
recourse to Mr. Coke, the family attorney. On 
second thoughts, however, she took a different 
view. It was quite possible that Mr. Coke's mind 
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was already charged with perverted evidence, and 
his adhesion secured for Lady Vernon's view of 
the question. Lady Vernon was artful and able 
in managing people ; and her social influence was 
potent. 

Ultimately, therefore, for a variety of reasons, 
she decided on old Richard Dawe as the safest 
person to consult and act with in this crisis. He 
was sa^racious and taciturn. He knew Barbara 
Vernon thoroughly, and was not a bit afraid of 
her. He was attached to the family of Vernon ; 
lie was a man of inflexible probity, and where he 
took up a cause, he was a thorough friend and a 
persevering. 

It was a question, however, whether he would 
undertake the active direction of this. There were 
many things to make him hesitate. 

Furnished with his address, and a letter from 
Maximilla Medwyn, Marston set out without 
losing a moment unnecessarily. And early next 
morning had an interview with Mr. Dawe. 

You shall learn immediately with what results it 
was attended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



AT ROYDON. 



Lady Vernon was, as usual, busy in the library 
at Roydon, noting letters to be answered by her 
secretary, and answering others which she thought 
deserved the distinction of an autograph. 

With a face marble-like and serene, she is pro- 
moting the conversion of the human race to 
Christianity. To make them all, even as she is, is 
worth a great sacrifice. And, beside teaching 
them to walk in the light, and tend to heaven, she 
promotes, as we know, all sorts of benevolent 
designs, schools, mild reformatories, temperance 
associations, savings-banks on new and liberal 
principles, building societies for the poor, farms for 
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their employmenfc and sustentation. Loan societies, 
conralescent hospitals, asylums for all sorts of 
deserving and suffering people. 

If this pale, still lady, with the black hair and 
large grey eyes, had her way with the world, you 
would know it no longer. There woiJd not be a 
sorrowful soul or a writhing body on earth. It 
would be a paradise; and heaven, anticipated, one 
wide, universal heaven, musical with angelic joy 
and gratitude, would reign in every corner of the 
globe. 

Ay, good reader, it would be all heaven ; except 
that one small hell, very deep, very murky, in 
which motionless stands the white figure of her 
child. 

In momentary reveries, as she pens her letter to 
the president of the Benevolent Society in Aid of 
Children, by Death, or other Causes, bereft of the 
Tender Care of Parents, the eye of her spirit opens, 
and she sees^ through the letter, beneath her feet, 
far below, in the nether earth, that pale hell, and 
raises her face momentarily, as if from the breath 
of a furnace. 

She looks round on books and busts, and through 
the windows on the majestic trees, and is reassured 
by a sight of the material world about her. 
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" I have duties, some painful, but many happy," 
she thought. " I try to acquit myself of all." 

And when she looked on the long list of her 
charities and benefactions, and on the antique 
binding of the folio, containing no less than fifty- 
seven distinct addresses from as many admir- 
able societies, each acknowledging with decorous 
panegyric her magnificent benefactions ; addresses 
or resolutions, proposed and seconded by bishops, 
eminent dissenters, and religious peers, amidst the 
unanimous applause of meaner Christians, could 
she feel otherwise than reassured ? 

She could not say she was happy ; some of her 
duties pained her ; but she heaved over these latter 
a comfortable sigh, and her irrepressible self-esteem 
reasserted itself. 

It was at this moment, just as she had resumed 
her writing, that her tall footman stood at the 
door, and infonned her that Mr. Dawe and Mr. 
Marston had arrived in a chaise, and come in, and 
that they had asked particularly to see her. 

" Did you say I was not very well?" 

« Yes, my lady." 

" I don't think those gentlemen can have under- 
stood — ^go and tell Mr. Dawe that I am not suffi- 
ciently well to see any one to-day." 
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would be displeased, my ladj, if he went away 
without haoquainting you with it." 

" Oh !" said Lady Vernon, gently ; " then you 
had better show him, and the other gentleman, his 
friend, into the great drawing-room. And let 
some one tell Latimer that I want her, and tell 
Mr. Penrhyn that I should be obliged to him to 
come here for a few minutes." 

" Yes, my lady," and again the footman dis- 
appeared. 

The maid arrived before the secretary. 

^^ Latimer, I may have to speak to Mr. Dawe 
about business; he's here now; and I don't feel 
strong, and I think the best thing I can take is a' 
little sal-volatile, and do you just put some in 
water, the same quantity you did yesterday, and 
fetch it to me." 

" Yes, my lady — you're not looking very well — 
they should not come to trouble you about busmess 
now." 

" I think not, Latimer," she answered. " But 
it is old ]\Ir. Dawe, and I suppose he fancies I 
should see him if I were dying; people are so 
selfish ; but if I must, I must, and at all events 
let me have my sal-volatile." 

" She's worriting herself over everything, and 
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she looks as if she was a good half- ways into a 
fever this minute," remarked Mrs. Latimer, straight 
and thin, in her black silk dress, as she hurried up 
the stairs to execute her message. 

She had hardly gone when a knock came to the 
door. 

" Come in." 

The secretary came in, with the peculiar drowsi- 
ness of air and face that tedious work, too long 
continued, bestows. He was not sorry of the 
little interruption, and an opportunity of lifting 
his head and shaking his ears, and although Jack 
was growing a duU boy, he smiled politely, and I 
think could have yawned at the same time. 

" You wished to speak to me. Lady Vernon ?" 

" Yes, won't you sit down ? I wanted to tell 
you that Mr. Dawe, with a friend, has called, and 
wants to talk with me about business; and I 
should be so glad to avoid it, if possible, I feel so 
poorly. So I'm going to ask you kindly to see 
him for me, and if it is anything that you can 
settle, I should be so much obliged if you would 
arrange it, as I really don't feel able to talk at any 
length to-day, and you could make him under- 
stand that." 

"Oh, certainly — of course he could not think — 
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I have only to explain,*'* said the secretanr, with 
polite peremptoriness. 

^ lliank you so veiy maeh,'*'' she said, gladder 
of his confident prognostics than her pride would 
have confessed. 

In came Latimer with the sal-volatile and 
water. 

'^Thanks/' said Lady Yemon. 'Til take it 
now." 

And she drank it off. 

** Well, my lady, I mast tell yon, you're not 
looking yourself; and don't you go and hother 
yourself about Mr. Dawe's business, my lady ; it 
is a shame all the trouble they puts upon you." 

" I've sent Mr. Penrhyn to try whether he can't 
arrange it for me, and I'm in hopes he can. Thanks, 
that will do, Latimer, you can go." 

Mr. Penrhyn's return was delayed long enough 
to raise a strong hope in her mind that Mr. Dawe 
was, after all, avertable. 

In a few minutes more the secretary returns. 

" Well, what is it about ?" asked Lady Vernon, 
affecting to raise her eyes from the letter she was 
not writing. 

" Upon that point, Lady Vernon, I'm as much 
in the dark as when I left you " 
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« Oh I" 

^^ I pressed him all I could/' but he insists he can 
open the matter only to you, Lady Vernon, and 
he seems a very obstinate old gentleman.'' 

The secretary she fancied was curious ; but his 
eyes, as he related the result of his interview, 
were lowered steadily to the table. 

^' And I then asked him to write a note. I hope, 
Lady Vernon, I did as you would have wished ?" 

" Certainly," said Lady Vernon. " Thanks — 
and that is it ?" 

She extended her fingers to receive it. 

It was a pencilled note, merely turned down at 
the comer. She did not open it. 

" He is still in the drawing-room ?" 

'' He and his fnend," acquiesced Mr. Penrhyn. 

" Did he say it was anything of much impor- 
tance?" she asked, looking wistfully at the note 
which she was, somehow, reluctant to open. 

" No, not exactly ; he said he must decline 
opening it, I think those were his words, except 
to you. Lady Vernon ; and it required some little 
pressing to get him to write." 

"Yes — I dare say — ^and he indicated nothing 
more?" and she looked again wistfully at the 
note. 
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^^ Nothing. He is more of a listener than a 
talker. I don't think he uttered twenty words.'' 

'^ Yes, he is silent. Thanks, Mr. Penriiyn, I 
think yon have done everything possible for me- 
thank you very much." 

*^ You don't wish me to return to him, Lady 
Vernon?" 

^^ No, thanks, I'll look into this, and send him 
an answer just now. I shan't trouble you any 
more at present." 

So Mr. Penrhyn made his bow, and Lady 
Vernon was alone. 

She knew perfectly what Mr. Dawe had come 
about. But her case was too strong. She defied 
him to pick a hole in her prooft. Was there not 
aresponsibiUtyandadnty? 

She opened his note. It said : 

Deab Babbaba, — I must see you. Your secre- 
tary will not do. What I have to say is too har- 
rowing. You may anticipate. 

She read these words with a sullen chill and 
sickness ; for the first time a maternal thrill, like 
a pain in an unknown nerve, stole through her. 
The words had touched a thought that had, before, 
been peremptorily " laid." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



DEBATE. 



The servant announces " Mr. Dawe." And that 
swarthy little gentleman, with wooden features 
and black wig, walks in, and approaches. There 
is, as it were, a halo of darkness round him. His 
countenance shows no excitement ; nothing but its 
customary solemn reserve. 

The door closes. 

Lady Vernon receives him standing, and does 
not sit again for some minutes. Mr. Dawe is thus 
kept standing ; and thus the meeting acquires an 
odd air of formality. He steps up to her as if he 
had to announce nothing more important than a 
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purchase of fifty pounds' worth of Three-per-Cent. 
stock. 

He extends his hand, as usual; but she does 
not take it this time. 

This coldness, or severity, does not seem to dis- 
concert Mr. Dawe in the slightest degree ; in fact^ 
he seems scarcely conscious of it. 

^^ Your reluctance to see me, assures me that 
you anticipate the subject on which I mean to 
speak," he began. 

" It might have assured you, if my words had 
not, that I was not well enough to see any one» 
I can't be certain what subject you mean ; but I 
am pretty sure it is nothing pleasant ; you never 
trouble your head about anything pleasant." 

" That is rather true, Barbara," he says, " and 
this is 710^ pleasant. Your daughter Maud has been 
placed in the madhouse at Glarewoods." 

" I have acted with too much reluctance ; I 
have acted under strong pressure from my advisers; 
I have acted in obedience to urgent medical 
advice. She is an inmate of Glarewoods, under 
the care of that good and able man, against whom, 

even you, will hesitate to venture an ill word — 
Mr. Damian." 

" I kirow. But Mr. Damian is not there. He's 
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at Brighton. Doctor Aiitomarohi, no worse and 
no better, I suppose, than an ordinary mad-doctor, 
received her, and has, at present, and will have 
for some time to come, the sole control of that 
place. The fact has become known to your 
daughter's friends, who, believing her to be sane, 
wish to know why she is in a madhouse." 

'^ She is in a madhouse, I answer in the coarse 
terms you seem best to understand, because she is 
mad." 

^^ She's not mad ; not a bit mad ; not half so 
mad as you," replied the little man, sternly. 
^^ The people who intimately associated with her 
immediately before her imprisonment in that place, 
are convinced of her sanity, and prepared to depose 
to it." 

Lady Vernon's rising wrath subsided suddenly 
as these words opened a new vein of suspicion. 

" Captain Vivian, you mean," she said, growing 
deadly pale, with a smile of horrible scorn. 

^^ No, I don't ; I mean people who are more 
likely to be attended to," he answered as sternly. 

There was a silence. Lady Vernon looked down. 
She still thought that Captain Vivian was the 
mainspring of this untoward movement. 
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'' You seem to think I am bomid to give account 
to you of all I do," she said, in sarcastic tones. 

'' You, Barbara, seem to think you are account- 
able to no one," he retorted, dryly. 

" I am answerable to my God," she replied, 
with flashing eyes. " My stewardship is to Him, 
not to you. I'll give no account to you, further 
than to say, and that only to stop slander, that all 
responsibility is removed firom me; that I have 
been directed by the advice of as able and con- 
scientious men as are to be found in England; 
and that copies of the depositions, for I chose to 
reduce the evidence to that shape, are lodged with 
Mr. Damian." 

" May I see them ?" 

" He has got them, not I," she said, coldly. 

Mr. Dawe grunted, after his fashion, and with 
brows more knit than usual, looked down for a 
few seconds. 

"You have the originals — ^you can let me see 
them ?" he persisted. 

"You have no more claim than any other 
person ; perhaps less. I shan't show them to you 
without consideration : certainly not now ; pos- 
sibly never. Why, what motive," she broke out. 
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fiercely, ^^ but the noblest , can a mother have in 
making so terrible a sacrifice of feeling?" 

"/, and I only^ know the existence of a motive," 
said Mr. Dawe ; ^' and if Satan has put in your 
mind to do this " 

^^ Satan ! How dare you talk of Satan to me, 
sir?" cried the lady in a choking voice, rising 
with a crimson flush, and stamping on the floor, 
with pride and hate in her face. " Do you know 
who I am ? Satan in my mind ! Tou wicked old 
man I You alone know my secret. That^s true. 
Tell it where you will, and have done with these 
infiimoas threats. You may wound, but you can't 
disgrace me. The world knows something of me — 
the Christian world. I've done my duty in all 
things; especially by my daughter; and all the 
false tongues in England shan't frighten me !" 

" You ought to know me, Barbara, by this 
time. High words, hard words, don't affect me, 
no more than flatteries do — in at one ear and 
out at the other," and he touched alternately 
the sides of his black wig. " Be reasonable. Your 
violence deprives you of the power of considering 
consequences. You hive a powerful motive ; and 
motives, oflen unrecognised, control our actions. 
I know what power the death of Maud unmarried 
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would give you by your father's will. I know 
what it would enable you to do for Elwyn Howard 
— Captain Vivian as we style him — ^your son. I 
know the sad story of his birth^ and of your secret 
marriage, that turned out to be a nugatoiy one^ 
with that weak, strange man, Elwyn Howard, the 
vicar." 

" Stop, in God's name ! — spare the dead. My 
noble Elwyn, my pure, noble, heart-broken 
Elwyn — ^my first, and best, and only beloved, in 
his grave !" 

And she burst into shrill screaming sobs, and, 
wringing her hands, walked to and fro in the room. 

The little man in the black wig said nothing, 
but waved his hand toward her again and again, 
as one beckons a child to be quiet. 

The paroxysm subsided, and she stood before 
him with stem eyes. 

" You come to me always like a messenger from 
the grave. Have I ever seen you but for trouble ? 
Have you ever had a pleasant or even a mercifiil 
word for me ? Have you ever spared me one pang, 
or spared the dead or the living in your mission of 
cruelty ?" 

" If it be so, Barbara, the fault is yours, not 
mine. I believe she is in her right mind; and 
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I have come to make yoa an offer. Liberate her, 
and let her case be examined into here or in Lon- 
don, with her own solicitor to watch her interefits, 
and Bach of her friends as she may choose to name 
to attend and lend their aid. If you won^t do this 
m take a conrse you may like less, for Fll not 
allow her to be immured there, without an effort 
to set her free.'' 

^^ Then yon propose to put me formally on my 
trial, in my own house, on a charge of having 
entered into a conspiracy to imprison my daughter 
in a madhouse ?" 

^^ You are a self-willed, impetuous woman, Bar- 
bara. You are intolerant of argument, and prefer 
error and illusion to truth when it stands in your 
way. Look into your heart. Is there nothing 
there to startle you? When you have done that, 
call up the past. Consider what happened. You 
would believe whatever &youred your wishes. You 
would listen to no warning. With headstrong 
infatuation you married Elwyn Howard without 
consent or knowledge of your parents. And have 
you ever known a quiet hour since ? All are dead, 
but I, who knew your secret. Your fiither, your 
mother, your old nurse, and. your husband; he 
made a cowardly and cruel use of it ; but his 
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cruelty does not justify yours, wreaked upon his 
and your child. No lesson instructs you. Tou are 
what you were — ^perverse, one-idead, headstrong; 
Where you have a sufficient motive nothing will 
stop or turn you. You don't, perhaps, see the 
motives that rule you now. You dread, as well 
you may, the complication which your secret 
threatens. It would be a brief way of solving this 
horrible danger to hide Maud Vernon in Glare- 
woods for the rest of her days. Moreover, it would 
be a short way to a provision for the child you 
love, to consign the child you hate, to what must 
attend the incarceration of a spirited girl in such 
a place, an early death. You live in delusion, a 
serenity of egotism, from which the stroke of death 
alone will startle you too late. I will invoke in 
this case the intervention of the Chancellor, unless 
you consent to the proposition I have made you." 

With these words Mr. Dawe closed the longest 
speech he was ever known to deliver at a single 
spell ; and in his face and voice there was some- 
thing more threatening than either had ever evi- 
denced before. 

Whiter and whiter grew the handsome face of 
Lady Vernon as Mr. Dawe proceeded. She rose 
like an evoked spirit to his incantation, and stood 
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with a countenance in which rage, and fear, and 
derision were blended with a force worthy of an 
evil spirit. 

" I have listened to your hideous calumny till it 
is expended. Let it be your comfort that your last 
act has been in keeping with all your former malig- 
nant intercourse with me, and that you leave a 
broken-hearted woman with a curse^ and a false- 
hood, and a threat on your lips. It is our last 
meeting. I shall never hear your ill-omened voice 
again. I disdain your offers ; I defy your threats.'^ 
She rang furiously at the bell. ^^ And I command 
you never more to enter this house, or to presume 
to claim acquaintance with me." 

She turned and walked away from him, into the 
room. 

Hearing the door open, she turned again, and 
said to the footman who had come in : 

^^This gentleman is going; show him to the 

haU-door." 

Dawe nodded sullenly at the door of the room, 

and said in his accustomed tones : 

" I shall act strictly on what you have said to 
me : and as it can't be mended, I accept the terms 
you prescribe. Farewell, Barbara." 

The little figure in the black wig withdrew at 
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his costomaiy gait ; his dark wooden fiu» 'pre- 
senting its solemn fiirrows and accustomed carving, 
and his voice and his whole demeanour, dry and 
phlegmatic, as if nothing of interest had oc- 
curred. 

Trembling, Lady Vernon sat down. There is 
always a " devil's advocate" to pervert the mo- 
tives and distort the conduct of the saints, and 
hers had just been with her. His insults still 
quivered in her nerves. Does not Satan plague 
scrupulous consciences with dubitations and up- 
braidings utterly fantastic ? The ^^ still small 
voice" within her had been whispering vaguely 
the same thing that now she had heard croaked 
with coarse distinctness, by an external voice. It 
was this harmony and iteration that made that 
croaking voice eloquent, and when it ceased, left 
spotless Lady Vernon trembling. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



THE LIGHT APPBOAOHES. 



In a situation in any degree resembling Maud's, 
a captivity in which all contact with the outer 
world, and all communication with £riends, are 
effectually prevented, delays unexplained appear 
supematurally long; time moves so slowly; the 
idea of neglect and oblivion is so often uppermost; 
and despair always so near. 

One morning, some time after the scene at Roy- 
don between Lady Vernon and Mr. Dawe, Mercy 
Greswell appeared before Maud, with an unusually 
reserved countenance. 

" You'll be wanting down-stairs, miss, at twelve 
o'clock, in the doctor's office, to-day," she said. 
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^^ And what is this for ?" asked Maud, startled. 

" Well, miss, I do believe it is two 'gentlemen 
from the Lord High Chancellor as is come down to 
ask yon some questions," answered Mercy. 

^^ Oh ! oh ! Beally ?" faltered Maud, her heart 
beating fast with a secret prescience of a coming 
crisis. Her message had not been in vain, and 
here was the result of a powerful and friendly in- 
terposition. 

^^ Tou need not to be frightened, miss, they 
won't do you no harm. There was two came down 
here last year to see a veiy rich patient, and I 
dessay the Chancellor was making a nice thing of 
his money and estates, while he was locked up 
here; I should not wonder: anyhow, he would 
not let him out from here till he found he could 
not keep him shut up no longer. So before he 
took him out he sends his gentlemen down here 
to make, as we thought, all the fuss they could 
about letting him away and home again to 
manage his own business, but home he went for 
all that. His name was Hempenfeldt, a tall thin 
man of fifty, with a hooked nose, and gold hy- 
glass, and used to wear a white hat and blue 
frock-coat, and buff waistcoat, and them varnish 
boots." 
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Maud looked at her watch. It was past deren. 

^' Did yoa hever iee the Honomable Mr. 
Marrton, Lady Mazdykes* broths, miss?^ in- 
qniied Mercy ^ who had grown to be on easy terms 
with the young buly in her charge. 

^^Yes, I haye. What about himT' inquired 
Hand, as caielessty as if her heart had not flut- 
tered up to her lips and dropped down dead 
again* 

^^ Because I saw him, and a little black gentle- 
man, just up to his elbow, talking to Doctor An- 
tomarchi, and Miss Medwyn is in the waiting- 
room." 

Perhaps Mercy thought that these signs beto- 
kened the early liberation of Maud, and became 
more communicative as the likelihood of her again 
emerging into light, and becoming a personage in 
the living world, improved. 

Maud knew now that battle was actually waged 
in her behalf, and that a few hours might see her 
free, and on her way to Wyboume with dear old 
Maximilla Medwyn. 

But, oh ! no ; she would not allow herself to 
believe anything so incredible. It could not happen. 
To admit a hope so immense would be to insure a 
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plunge into the deepest hell of disappointment. 
And yet that hope possessed her. 

" Do you think Miss Medwyn will be allowed to 
see me ?" asked Maud. 

" I don't know, miss; they was jealous of you 
seeing any one; and I'm sure there's no good 
in you asking, whatever they may say when she- 
does." 

Maud, being quite of the same opinion, made na 
move, well knowing that Maximilla would leave- 
no stone unturned to obtain a few minutes' sisrht. 
of her. 

Mr. Darkdale arrived, with a knock at the- 
sitting-room door. His business was to deliver a 
formal intimation from Doctor Antomarchi that 
Miss Vernon was to hold herself in readiness to 
come to his room at twelve o'clock, to answer 
some questions which two official persons would 
have to put to her, and to request that she would 
be good enough not to leave her rooms until his 
messenger should arrive to conduct her to his 
office. 

In a state of suspense Maud awaited Ante- 
raarchi's summons in her sitting-room. Twelve 
o'clock came, and no summons yet. Ten minutes, 
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twenty minutes, half an hour passed. The little 
timepiece in her room strack one. 

Mr. Darkdale arrived a minute or two later. 
He looked stern and thoughtful. Mercy Oreswell 
was summoned. She was to go alone with Mr. 
Darkdale. Miss Yemen was to be so good as to 
await her, or his, return where she was. These 
attendants would wait upon her in the mean time. 

Two of the stalwart housemaids in the Glare- 
woods miiform entered quietly, and stood near 
the door. 

Mercy Creswell looked a little disagreeably sur- 
prised at the occurrence; but she accompanied 
Mr. Darkdale in silence; and Maud remained in 
utter ignorance of all that was taking place down- 
stairs, upon the issue of the ordeal that was to 
decide her fate. 

In less than ten minutes Mercy Creswell re- 
turned, looking hot and agitated. The temporary 
attendants were withdrawn, and Maud, being alone 
with her maid, questioned her as to what was 
going on. 

" I'm not to tell nothing about it, miss ; them's 
my orders." 

" The inquiry is about me, ain't it? Surely you 
can tell me so much," urged Maud. 
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" Well, yes, miss ; it is about you, and not 
another thing will I say about it. Where's the 
use of me running that risk without no good to 
no one ?" 

Mercy was obstinate, and held to her resolution, 
spite of aU Maud's importunities and promises 
of secrecy; and Maud in the burning fever of 
her suspense walked from room to room, and 
from window to window, unable to rest for a 
moment. 

If she could only tell how it was going ! By 
what right was she excluded from her own trial ? 
How unfairly her case might be dealt with ! And, 
oh I but to think of all that depends on the next 
hour. 

Li the waiting-room Mr. Marston and old Miss 
Medwvn had met Mr. Dawe, and were in hiVh 
chat when Mr. Tintern was shown in. He had 
not perhaps expected to meet Miss Vernon's 
friends in such force. He knew only that he 
was to see Mr. Dawe there. He would have pre 
ferred not meeting Miss Medwyn. He smiled 
pensively, and shook hands and shrugged pathe- 
tically over the melancholy state of things which 
had called them there. 

" And poor Lady Vernon, what a deplorable 
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thing for her ! Only think, a mother, you know, 
and all that kind of feeling ; so awfully distress- 
ing I I know, for my part, I should rather lose a 
child by death outright, and be spared the anguish 
of such an affliction as this." 

He looked round upon them with a sad shake of 
the head, and a slow wave of his hand, which was 
intended generally to take in Miss Vernon, the 
lunatic asylum, its inmates and apparatus; and 
this pantomime terminated in a slight but expres- 
sive elevation of the eyes and hand, and another 
desolate shrug. 

" Lady Vernon lives in hopes," he continues, 
liking, I fancy, to talk better than to be talked to, 
on this subject. '^ She thinks this will not be a 
very tedious — a — a — illness. All this is, of course, 
quite dark at Roydon. No one there — I have not 
even mentioned it to my wife — ^not a human being 
but I and Doctor Malkin " 

" Ho ! Doctor Malkin ! Well, that does not 
surprise me," exclaimed Miss Medwyn, in an angry 
parenthesis. 

" Not a living person but he and I, and Lady 
Vernon herself, in all that part of the world/ has 
the least idea there is anything of the kind ; and 
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you know wo may look to see her very soon, I do 
hope, quite as we could wish." 

" Very soon, I should hope, Mr. Tintem ; sooner 
even than some of her friends expect," says Maxi- 
milla, with a tart emphasis. " She is under very 
special restraint here. They won't permit me so 
much as to see her I What can be the reason of 
that ? I don't suppose I can hurt her ; and as to 
my share of the danger, I'm quite willing to risk 
that, ha, ha, ha I — ^poor little Maud !" and with 
these words Maximilla Medwyn suddenly burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Tintem looked with much feeling at Mr. 
Dawe ; but a blacker shadow seemed to have 
gathered about that odd figure. 

Mr. Marston, at the further end of the long 
room, was trying to read some papers connected 
with the proceedings, but his eye every moment 
wandered to the door through which he expected 
the summons of a messenger from the commis- 
sioners. 

Maximilla's tears disconcerted Mr. Tintem, who 
walked first to the window, and then to Mr. Dawe, 
to whom, with another shrug, he murmured : 

" Most harrowing I No place for ladies, this !" 
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Mn Dawe said " H'm." 

Maximilla's sobs did not last long. A footman 
entered and presented a little note to Mr. Dawe. 

Mr. Dawe read it. The eyes of Mr. Marston 
and Miss Medwyn are now directed on him very 
anxiously. 

" It is all right," said Mr. Dawe, in his dry 
tones. 

^^ Thank Grod!" exclaimed Maximilla. 

And Mr. Marston looked as if he would have 
said the same. 

Mr. Tintern eyed them curiously. What was 
" all right ?" He would have given something to 
know. 

Mr. Dawe walked up to Maximilla briskly, 
and saying, " Bead that," placed the note in her 
hands. 

It said : 

Dear Mr. Dawe, — I write a line, because I 
cannot leave the room where my papers are. I 
have very great pleasure in saying that Mr. Com- 
missioner Steele and Mr. Commissioner Bunting 
make no objection, under the circumstances of this 
case, to your being present, although your request, 
coming from one who is not related to the family. 
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is not usual ; and the only condition imposed is^ 
that you make no public use of what you are per- 
mitted to witness ; and they reserve, of course, 
the right of dispensing with your presence at any 
time. I write this with pleasure, as I look upon 
your presence as a protection to myself. 

Yours truly, 

Michael Antomarchl 

P.S. — You are at liberty to accompany Mr. 
Tintern when the commissioners send for him. 

This summons was not long in coming. 

Mr. Tintem looked with an air of studied curio- 
sity and polite surprise at Mr. Dawe as that 
gentleman accompanied him. 

Mr. Dawe did not care. Those looks did not 
overpower him. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS. 

They found the commissioners, with Doctor 
Antomarchi, in the oval room, to which the servant 
conducted them. 

Mr. Commissioner Steele is a tall, gentleman- 
like-looking man, with a dark face, closely shaved, 
black curly hair, a little streaked with white, 
growing close over his broad but not high fore- 
head. He looks at them with eyes nearly shut, 
and a little frown, after the manner of near-sighted 
people, and he is twirling, round his finger, an 
eye-glass. He rises, and receives these gentlemen 
with a short bow; so does Mr. Commissioner 
Bunting, a short and fat gentleman of sixty, who 
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represents medical science on this commission , 
being, in fact, an apothecary. He follows Mr. 
Steele in this, and stands in awe of him, as being 
a great gentleman, with influential friends ; and 
he seldom ventures an opinion, and then only in 
a whisper in his ear. Mr. Steele looks to Doctor 
Antomarchi to explain Messrs. Tintern and Dawe. 
The doctor, who has seen them before, does so. 

" Oh ! Mr. Dawe ? The gentleman who wishes 
to be present on behalf of Miss Vernon ?" asked 
the commissioner. 

" Yes," said Antomarchi. 

" Have you considered. Doctor Antomarchi," 
hesitated Mr. Tintem, " whether Lady Vernon 
would quite wish that arrangement ? The young 
lady's mother," he explains to the commissioners, 
'' she is naturally extremely anxious that as little 
as possible of this very painful case should become 
generally known ; she wished it, in fact, as private 
as possible." 

" Yes ; but in this case it is not a simple rela- 
tion of mother and child," said Mr. Steele, fluently, 
while arranging his papers. " The young lady 
has quite different interests, and on a very great 
scale ; and it is only reasonable that some one, in 
whom her relations have confidence, should be 
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pennitted, in her interest, to hear what passes. 
Mr. Tintem, you are a magistrate ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^^ The depositions in this matter were made 
before you ?" 

" They were, sir." 

^^ We don't usually oome at our facts in that 
way ; but it can do no harm looking into them. 
You have brought with you the original depo- 
sitions ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^^ Be so kind as to hand them to me. Thanks ; 
Mr. Dawe, while I read these, you can read the 
attested copies which Doctor Antomarchi will bo 
so good as to give you." 

Doctor Antomarchi placed the papers before 
Mr. Dawe, who received them with one of his stiff 
bows, and read them with characteristic care, 

" Lady Vernon is not here?" asked Mr. Com- 
missioner Steele. 

" No," answered Antomarchi. 

" Nor that man, Elihu Lizard ?" 

" He is not here." 

^' These affidavits are very strong. Lady Ver- 
non deposes that her daughter, the subject of this 
inquiry, has for some years exhibited a growing 
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eccentricity and violence, which have caused her 
extreme anxiety ; that latterly these peculiarities 
had, in her opinion, become distinctly morbid, and 
that on a certain evening, the date of which she 
states, Miss Vernon intimated an intention of 
putting an end to her own life. That this had 
been preceded by two distinct occurrences of a 
similar kind, within little more than a year ante- 
cedent to the final threat of this sort at Roydon 
Hall." 

The commissioner paused and looked at Mr. 
Dawe. 

" Doctor Malkin, the family physician, states 
that the young lady is of a highly nervous tem- 
perament, with strange ideas, such as are popu- 
larly termed flighty, that she is hysterical and 
impetuous, and without sufficient self-control to 
counteract the obvious tendencies of such a mental 
and nervous condition. That with this knowledge 
of predisposing causes at work, he cannot refer the 
facts set out in Lady Vernon's and Elihu Lizard's 
depositions to any cause other than insanity too 
considerably developed to be safely committed to 
any but the constant supervision and treatment of 
an able physician, residing under the san^e roof, 
and experienced in the treatment of insanity. He 
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says he cannot undertake the responsibility of 
arlvising Lady Yemen to keep the young lady at 
home, an experiment which has often been at- 
tended, he remarks, especially when suicidal ten- 
dencies have existed, with fatal consequences. That 
is very strong, you observe," he said, throwing 
his head back, and glancing at Mr. Dawe. 

Mr. Dawe grunted. 

" You think that very strong ?" said the com- 
missioner. 

" No," said Mr. Dawe, " I don't mind Lady 
Yemen ; and the Roydon doctor is in her pocket. 
He thinks what she thinks, and she thinks what- 
ever she likes." 

Mr. Commissioner Steele popped his glass in 
his eye and stared at this outspoken little man, as 
he might at a curious specimen in a menagerie; 
and then he resumed. 

"Well, here's Elihu Lizard," said the com- 
missioner, who had opened another paper; "I 
think herSj i>erhaps, it will be as well to ask Miss 
Medwyn to be good enough to come in; she may, 
possibly, have something to explain." 

Mr. Steele leaned back in his chair, and Doctor 
Antomarchi again touched the bell, and the servant 
in a minute more announced Miss Medwyn. 
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The commissioner rose and made his bow. So 
did Mr. Bmiting as before. Miss Medwyn glanced 
shrewdly at Mr. Steele and his brother com- 
missioner, to ascertain what manner of men the 
judges might be. 

" I'll tell you what Elihu Lizard states, if you 
please, Miss Medwyn, and you can make any 
remarks that strike you," says Mr. Steele. 

" So I shall," said Miss Medwyn. 

" He swears he followed Miss Vernon from place 
to place." 

" Who sent him ?" asked Miss Medwyn. 

" I know no more than the affidavit states ; Mr. 
Dawe has the copy. The witness found that she 
acted with very marked eccentricity during a tour 
she made with her cousin, that was you. Miss 
Medwyn; she concealed her name, and passed 
herself off as a Miss Maud Guendoline ; she repre- 
sented herself as being, and the deponent seems to 
think, for the time^ actually believed the statement, 
obliged to make her livelihood by selling her 
water-colour sketches; she told people that she 
was miserably poor, and, in social position, ex- 
tremely humble ; and Elihu Lizard believes that, 
at the time, she seriously thought that all these 
statements were true." 
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^^ She thought no such thing/' said Miss Medwyii. 
^' It was all done in the spirit of frolic; just what 
any young creature a little wayward, and quite 
wild with spirits, as she was, in the enjoyment of 
a little holiday, might do ; and no one ever dreams 
of supposing her mad/' 

^^ Did she tell you. Miss Medwyn, during your 
excursion, at any time, that she did not believe 
these representations herself?" 

^^ No, certainly, it was quite unnecessary ; she 
knew that such an idea had never entered my 
mind." 

" You have a strong opinion, then, in favour of 
Miss Vernon's sanity ?" 

^^ It is not an opinion, I am quite certain of it." 

^^ But suppose it were proved to you that she 
has, at three distinct times, threatened her own 
life while at Boydon; and that once, since she 
came here, she has not only threatened, but 
attempted it ; would not that modify your opinion 
as to the expediency of removing, at once, all re- 
straint and superintendence in her case?" 

" It's quite untrue. I have no other answer. 
It is utterly false." 

^^ I only say, as a supposition, suppose it were 
proved " 
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Medwyn's explanation. And after a little silence^ 
for he saw she was agitated, he asked : 

" Perhaps you would like to look over Lady 
Vernon's statement ? There is no objection." 

Miss Medwyn thanked him, and took the paper, 
which she read over, her face frowning a little, 
pale and scornful, as she did so. 

When she ha^ conned it over, and returned the 
paper, he asked : 

" Have you anything, Miss Medwjm, by way 
of explanation, or generally, to state which you 
think might throw light on this inquiry ?" 

Miss Medwyn had a great deal to say, and said it, 
more than once, with great volubility^ and in high 
scorn of all opposition. When her harangue was 
over, the commissioner thanked her very much, 
and rose, with a bow or two, and Doctor Anto- 
marchi politely conducted her again to the waiting- 
room, where Mr. Marston received her with in- 
tense anxiety. 

Mr. Dawe had, on hearing his narrative, 
peremptorily forbidden his appearance as a wit- 
ness, and blew up Maximilla roundly, in his proper 
laconics, for having permitted all that masque- 
rading, which now furnished the chief material of 
the case. 
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Maximilla answered that she could not have 
prevented it ; and that if that had never happened, 
still a case would not have been wanting, because 
it was plain, from different things in Barbara's 
statement, that she had employed people to watch 
Maud wherever she went. 

As Mr. Marston and Maximilla Medwyn were 
now conversing, Mr. Dawe, whose chief object was 
to note carefully in his memory the facts on which 
the theory of Maud's insanity was based, with a 
view to action of a different kind, should this 
measure fail, had the pleasure of listening to 
Mercy Creswell's description of what she had 
termed Maud's " parrokism." 

Then came an account of her attempt to get 
into the hall in pursuit of Lady Mardykes ; her 
throwing herself on the stairs^ and what was called 
her violence, and ultimate reduction to submission 
mider moral influences. Then Doctor Antomarchi 
made his statement, stronger, abler, more learned 
than the opinion of Doctor Malkin, and in con- 
clusion he said : 

" This is a case, I admit, of which I should be 
happy to be relieved. It is a case round which 
family feuds and jealousies gather and prepare for 

VOL. III. B 
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battle. , We have never been in litigation here ; 
and although I cannot conscientiously recommend 
Lady Vernon to take the young lady home, I 
should be very much obliged if she would remove 
her to some other house." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



MAUD IS SUMMONED. 



" I SHOULD like, now," said the commissioner, 
" to see the young lady herself ; and after that, 
Doctor Antomarchi, if you please, we could have 
a few words with you. Mr. Dawe, are you 
acquainted with Miss Vernon ?" 

Mr. Dawe assented. 

" What do you say. Doctor Antomarchi, to Mr. 
Dawe's remaining, while Miss Vernon answers a 
few questions ?" 

" I should be most happy if I were not certain 
that in her present state a meeting of the kind 
would be, as respects the progress of her recovery, 

r2 
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almost the worst thing that could happen to Miss 
Vernon. I speak with the responsibility of her 
medical adviser ; and I must request Mr. Dawe to 
withdraw, unless you, sir, should direct other- 
wise. 

" Then, Mr. Dawe, I must ask you to retire," 
says the commissioner, making him a little bow. 

Mr. Dawe rose, and returned it with a nod; 
the servant conducted him to the waiting-room ; 
and Doctor Antomarchi turned the key in the door 
through which he had retreated. 

Doctor Antomarchi and Mr. Commissioner 
Steele had a little bit of earnest conversation. The 
long period of Miss Vernon's suspense at length 
expired. 

Never did imprisoned lady in the Reign of Terror 
hear herself summoned to the presence of the tre- 
mendous Fouquier Tinville, with a colder pang of 
liorror, than unnerved Maud Vernon, as the tap 
at her door intimated that the time had come, 
and her presence was required by the commis- 
sioners. 

"Are there many people in tlie room?" Maud 
asked, rising quickly, very pale, and feeling a little 
dizzy. 

" Only the doctor, please, miss." 
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The young lady followed the servant ; Mercy 
Creswell stumping after, with a supematurally 
solemn countenance. 

Maud did not know how she reached the office 
door. At sight of that well-known barrier, its 
well-yamished panels and oak veining, her heart 
bounded as if it would suffocate her. 

" Wait a moment," she whispered to the man 
who was about opening the door to announce her. 
" Not yet ; just a moment." 

She must not seem flurried. All for her de- 
pended on her perfect self-possession in presence 
of this stranger, who held the key of her prison. 

She signed to the man who opened the door, 
and she heard her name announced. 

Now she is in the room. She sees Antomarchi 
rise and make her a very grave and ceremonious 
bow. She turns from that smooth bust, that 
frightens her, to the principal commissioner, who 
has also risen, and makes her a less elaborate bow. 
Dark, intelligent, energetic, narrow, utterly un- 
sympathetic, IS the face of her judge. Instinctively 
she is dismayed by it. 

She sits down, hardly knowing what she does, 
in a chair opposite the commissioners. Mr. Steele 
asks her some questions, the purport of which she 
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does not distinctly catch. She sees nothing but 
that cold, shrewd, self-complacent face, which dis* 
mays her. 

The stem ringing voice of Antomarchi repeats 
the question, and she turns. He is looking at 
her. She finds herself under the spell of those 
baleful eyes. 

" Mr. Commissioner Steele asked you whether 
you are aware that you are sworn to have on three 
distinct occasions, at Boydon, threatened to take 
away your life?" 

^^ I was not aware, that is, I don't know what is 
said against me," she says with an effort, and a 
little confusedly. 

^^ May I ask her a few questions?" inquires 
Antomarchi. 

^' Do, pray," acquiesces the commissioner. 

He bowed to Mr. Steele, and then said : 

" Be so good as to look a little this way." She 
had averted her eyes. ^^I want to be assured 
that you hear me." 

She submitted, and he proceeded. 

" You are frank, Miss Vernon, and would not 
mislead this inquiry. Did you not intend to 
commit suicide at Boydon ?" 

Miss Yemon faltered ; she tried instinctively to 
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raise her hand to her eyes, but she did not raise it 
higher than her throat, where she felt a great ball 
rising. 

" I'm sorry to press you, but we must accept 
your silence as an admission," said the cold bass of 
Antomarchi. " Is it not true," he persisted, 
sternly, with his powerful and practised eye upon 
her, "that you intended suicide, three distinct 
times, when at Boydon ?^' 

" I— 1 can't," faltered Maud.' 

"I know you can't," he repeated, ^^and you 
could not therej I believe." 

"I could not there — I believe — if — if 

What am I saying ? Oh, God ! wliat am I 
saying ?" 

"Never regret speaking candidly to friends; 
Mr. Commissioner Steele, of whom you seem so 
much in awe, can have no object in this inquiry^ 
but what tends to your good. Now, as to what 
occurred here — ^up-stairs — when you told Mercy 
Oreswell you would make away with yourself, and 
she locked you into your room in consequence, and 
you then threw up the window. Come, be frank. 
Miss Vernon, did you not do so with the intention 
of taking away your life, by throwing yourself 
from it ? You confessed it." 
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She could see nothing but the direful eyes that 
paralysed her. 

"Did I — did I confess it? I confessed " 

she murmured, with white lips. 

" You did — that's right — ^it is hardly necessary 
to do so again, but if you can deny it, or explain 
it, you are at liberty to do so." 

Mr. Steele was, while this was passing, with a 
very faint smile, not ill-natured, but which seemed 
to say, "Ay, ay, just as I thought," glancing at his 
notes, and marking the papers before him with 
his pen, and saw nothing of the fatuized look that 
had stolen over Maud's face ; and if he had, would 
have attributed it to her imputed mental con- 
dition. 

Mr. Bunting had an immense opinion of this 
house, and never dreamed of doubting an opinion 
of Antomarchi's. 

" You cavHt explain, or deny it — I am to infer 
that^^ persisted Antomarchi; "you carHt.^'^ 

" I can't — can I ? — I can'i— oh ! what is it ? — I 
feel so strangely." She shook her ears as if a fly 
was humming at them, and lifted her pretty fingers 
towards her temple vaguely. 

" You say you can't, and that is quite enough 
— I expected no less from your candour ; and as 
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you say you feel a little oddly, it will perhaps be 
better that you should return to your room, if Mr. 
Commissioner has no objection?'' 

" Certainly not," acquiesced the official, who, 
with half-closed eyes, is now eyeing Miss Vernon 
curiously. 

" You may go. Miss Vernon ; see Miss Vernon 
to her room," said Antomarchi to the servant. 
^' Instantly, please ; she is agitated." 

Maud was standing now, and looked a little 
about her, bewildered, as if newly awakened from 
sleep. 

" Oh I what is it ? What have I said ? let me 
remember ' ' 

" Never regret having spoken truth. Miss 
Vernon," said Antomarchi; "you must go," he 
said, sternly to her, and added quickly in a 
whisper to Mr. Steele, "If she stays we shall 
have a scene." 

The commissioner, who had no fancy for any- 
thing of the kind, rose at the same moment and 
made a hasty bow. 

Mr. Bunting rose abruptly, also, inclined his 
bald head toward Maud, and buried his double 
chin in his chest. 

" Oh, sir; no, don't send me back; have mercy 
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on me ! It is fiUse/' she screamed. ^^ If I said 
anything against myself, I retract it all. You 
are here to try me; Grod sees us; oh, my last 
hope I" 

This last cry was heard in the passage, as the 
door shut; and the commissioner and Doctor 
Antomarchi were left tete-k-tete. 

The doctor smiled and shrugged. 

^^ Retract, retract; they all retract after an 
admission. People who don't know something 
of them, as you and I do, and Mr. Bunting, of 
course, have no notion how much cunning belongs 
to that state, and how little scruple. You see the 
excitement she has gone away in, and simply from 
having seen you and me ! What would it be if 
she were to see an intimate fiiend? How could 
we separate them? And yet, I venture to say. 
Miss Medwyn thinks it a hardship she has not had 
an interview with the young lady — ^I Should not 
wonder if the patient became violent; I rather 
expect to be sent for." 

This, and a good deal more, said Doctor Anto- 
marchi ; and, after some conversation, invited the 
commissioners to luncheon, which those semi- 
judicial functionaries agreed to partake of; and 
over it Mr. Commissioner Steele relaxed, and 
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conversed about fifty things, very pleasantly, and 
laughed over the agreeable doctor's amusing stories. 
While up-stairs, Maud Vernon, on her knees, with 
her face buried in the coverlet, writhed and sobbed 
wildly in the solitude of an immeasurable despair. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 



DOCTOR DAMIAN. 



Mb. Tintebm had more than was pleasant to 
think of, as he glided homeward upon the rails. 
His matrimonial plans for his daughter had found 
in that jomig ladj a yerj supplicatory, but stubborn 
resistance. He could divine no reason for it ; and 
he took to sulking and bulljing by turns. It was 
very desirable to establish his daughter just now, 
and to secure the particular son-in-law who sought 
the young lady's hand, because he was very wealthy, 
and, in consequence of peculiar circumstances, in a 
position to make certain difficulties of a very press- 
ing nature easy to him. He had ^^ gone into a 
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mine," which was insolvent ; and he had made the 
directors an oflFer, by way of compromise, which 
would save him ; and his intended son-in-law was 
one of these directors. There was another trouble, 
a foolish bank speculation, in which he had also a 
potent influence, and might modify the urgency 
and rapidity of coming calls, of which Mr. Tintem, 
as well he might, stood much in fear. 

Mr. Tintem, therefore, in his homeward drive, 
had ample matter for agreeable reflection. For 
Mr. Tintem, however, there was a little surprise 
in store. On his arrival at the Grange, he asked 
for Miss Ethel. There was an inexplicable cloud 
over the household. The servants were solemn and 
laconic No one knew, distinctly, where she was ; 
and all were agreed in referring him to Mrs. 
Tintem, who was not very well, and in her room. 

Up the stairs, with very uncomfortable qualms 
and vague misgivings, he ran ; and, in the dark- 
ened room of his wife, learned that Ethel had 
eloped I 

All was mystery. Mrs. Tintern had not a great 
deal of energy or judgment in an emergency. 
She had sent a carriage express to the town of 
Roydon to bring the Reverend Mr. Foljambe, the 
vicar, and Mr. Puntles, the antiquary, to advise 
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hor iu her perplexity. The assistance of these 
admirablj selected counsellors did not result in 
very much; except, indeed, that the occurrence 
became speedily well known throughout the whole 
town of Boydon. 

A sage servant, on a steady horse, was sent 
off, at a jog-trot, to the nearest railway station 
to make inquiry, and returned some hours later 
a little tipsy^ and in other respects as wise as he 
set out. 

The only clue to the mysterious disappearance 
of the young lady was that a carriage had been 
seen for some time on the narrow road in the rear 
of the Grange, where the wooded ground affords 
the closest cover for an unobserved approach. The 
same carriage had been seen, or one very like it, 
in the village of Crowpton, near which five roads 
meet ; and here, in bewilderment, the pursuit was, 
after a time, abandoned. 

When Mr. Tintem arrived, nearly five hours 
had passed since Miss Tintem's fiight. That did 
not deter him, however; he started without delay, 
and did not return until late next day, to find that 
Mrs. Tintem had received a short and rather dis- 
tracte(l letter from her daughter, who was, in fact, 
married to Captain Vivian. For many hours after 
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his arrival, under this great blow to all his plans 
of extrication, Mr. Tintem quite forgot Roydon 
Hall and its ooncems. 

Lady Vernon was, however, far too important 
an influence in the general scheme of his specula- 
tions, to be long out of his thoughts. Lady 
Yemen, therefore, had a note from him, a part 
of which she did not very well understand, not 
at all in Mr. Tintem's usual natty style. 

It said that not knowing whether Lady Vernon 
was well enough to see him, he had been com- 
pelled, without even taking off his hat at the 
Grange, to run on upon business of the very most 
momentous kind* He had been in attendance at 
Glarewoods, and he and Antomarchi were both of 
opinion that the commissioners took precisely the 
same view of the case in which so many concur, 
who are profoundly and painfully interested in the 
case of Miss Vernon. " Captain Vivian, whom, 
owing to special circumstances with which I shall 
acquaint you, I cannot, for a moment, dismiss 
&om my thoughts, has behaved like a villain. It 
pains me to apply that term to any person who 
was ever honoured by your notice or considera- 
tion." 

At that moment, not a living creature, except 
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Mr. and Mrs. Tintern^ and the absconding lover, 
was aware that Captain Vivian had any but the 
slightest aoquaintanoe with Miss Ethel Tintem, 
or dreamed of connecting her disappearance with 
him. 

Lady Vernon, who was always perfectly up in 
the Boydon news, without making the least appa- 
rent effort to learn it, had heard of Ethel's flight, 
without knowing whether quite to believe it or 
not, or, in any case, caring about it. Mr. Tin- 
tern's words respecting Captain Vivian^Elwyn, 
as she called him — she, with a morbid terror, 
referred to the suspicion that was nearest her own 
heart. Fate seemed driving her into a comer. 
Must she avow the grand folly and humiliation 
of her life ? Must that proud, conspicuous woman 
stand in the gaze of the world in that abject 
penance? 

In the mean time Mr. Marston, furnished with 
a report of what had taken place before the com- 
missioners, noted down from the careful narrative 
of Mr. Dawe, ran up to London that night to talk 
the matter over with an able Chancery Q.C., who 
always lingered late in town, and who was leader 
in all the Warhampton business. This gentleman 
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knew Mr. Steele officially^ and could estimate the 
view he was likely to take. 

" Damian's establishment and Damian's opinion 
stand very high in our court," he said. " Anto- 
marchi has only appeared once or twice, second 
fiddle, you know; Damian's thinking the state- 
ment sufficient, will go a great way ; and the evi- 
dence is so strong and clear " 

^' So plausible and audacious," said Marston. 

'' That I am quite satisfied," continued the bar- 
rister, " there is not a chance of succeeding by a 
commission de lunatico, I don't think by habeas 
corpus^ at common law, with such evidence, you 
would have the smallest chance, either. You 
must lie by for a time, and if it be as her friends 
think, the medical people there will find it out, 
and all ultimately be as you would wish. But I 
should not advise public proceedings. They would 
fail ; and the young lady occupying so conspicuous 
a position, the afiair would become the talk of all 
England. It is better to wait." 

A gloomy and distracted letter Marston wrote 
to Maximilla Medwyn ; and one as gloomy, but 
more reserved, to Mr. Dawe. 

What was he now to do ? Inaction in such a 
state of things was simply intolerable I 

VOL, III. • s 
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A few hours later saw him at Brighton, on the 
door-steps of the house in which Mr. Damian for 
the time resided; it was night, and the moon 
shining, and a thin chill mist made sea, and ship- 
ping, and houses vague. 

" Can I see Doctor Damian ?" he asked of the 
servant who opened the door. 

" K you please to wait a moment, sir, I'll in- 
quire ; who shall I say ?" 

"He does not know me, and my name will 
hardly help him ; give him this card, however, 
and say that I call upon urgent business connected 
with Glarewoods. I'll wait here till you come 
down." 

He stood on the steps, looking toward the sea, 
wondering whether Mr. Damian would see him, 
and without any distinct plan as to how to order 
and arrange what he had to say. 

The servant returned; Doctor Damian would 
see him. 

He followed to the drawing-room, in which 
were an unusual number of candles burning, and 
for the first time saw Doctor Damian, of whom 
he had heard a great deal in the course of his 
life. 

Standing at some distance, was a tall, lean. 
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man, broad-shoTddered, eiect^ with hair white as 
snow, a broad square forehead, and a resolute 
face. 

He had heard that this man was benevolent and 
pious. He saw nothing in his &ce but cold 
command and rigour. 

He placed a chair for Mr. Marston, with a 
sUght bow, and asked him, by name, to sit down. 

" You are a son of Lord Warhampton, I con- 
jecture from the address upon your card?" said 
the old man, in a voice still clear, and, like his 
aspect, somewhat stem. 

Mr. Marston assented, and the doctor taking a 
chair, asked him to state the object of his visit. 

Doctor Damian listened to the young man's 
fluent and sometimes vehement address with a 
countenance unmoved and impenetrable. 

" We have never had at Glarewoods a single 
case of fraudulently imputed insanity,'.' he said 
with cold decision. "The statement on which 
Miss Vernon was admitted, and ftimished in the 
unusual form of attested copies of affidavits, was 
conclusive upon that point ; I assume them to be 
true ; you mention the inquiry just held at Glare- 
woods, on the motion of friends and relations, 
under the eighth and ninth Victoria, chapter 100. 
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I have heard from Antomarchi on the subject. 
Have 70a about you the report you said you had 
of what oocurred there, and if so can you permit 
me to read it?" 

Mr. Marston placed the paper in his hands. He 
glanced through it. Mr. Marston could not help 
admiring the large, cold, grey eyes with which the 
old man read it. To judge by his countenance 
it had not made the slightest impression upon 
him. 

^^ When shall we have the commissioners' deci- 
sion ?" he asked. 

** Li a day or two, I believe," he said. 

^^ And what particular request, Mr. Marston, do 
you urge upon me ?" he inquired. 

" I want you, with the immense powers you 
possess in this matter, to recognise the awftil obli- 
gation so obviously imposed on your conscience, 
and to take the task of inquiry into your own 
hands." 

The old man smiled coldly. 

" You are &ank, Mr. Marston. You may fail 
to persuade, but you don't mince the matter." 

^^ I hope. Doctor Damian, I have not spoken 
too strongly ; I would not offend you for any con- 
sideration." 
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" I am never offended, sir, by bluntness. Will 
you take some tea, sir ; or a glass of sherry : or 
will you allow me to order some supper? it is 
later than I thought." 

All these hospitable offers were declined with 
thanks. 

" I don't say I'm not obliged to you, Mr. 
Marston, for this call ; but you must remember 
that I speak with a knowledge of Doctor Anto- 
marchi's great ability, and of the statement on 
which the patient was received at Glarewoods. I 
quite accept the responsibility that rests upon me ; 
but, from a rather long experience, I can assure 
you that relations are often very much at issue 
upon the question of a patient's insanity, when a 
medical man can entertain no doubt either of its 
existence or of its very advanced development. I 
shall bear your request in mind. That is the 
utmost I shall say. But I counsel you not to be 
sanguine. I don't share your hopes." 

" But, Mr. Damian, you will not let the matter 
rest?" 

" I shall make the inquiries necessary to satisfy 
the friends and relations whom you represent, sir ; 
I shall say no more on the subject." 

There was something harsh in the tones in 
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wluoh thifl was epoken that warned Charles Mars- 
ton that he might possibly do wisely to forbear 
any further pressure. The old genUeman was 
aooustomed to command, and his air and looks 
were peremptory. 

" Not much sympathy there," thought Charles 
Marston, as, with a heavy heart, he descended the 
steps, and walked back toward the London rail- 
way. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THREE DOCTORS. 



A LETTER reached Mr. Dawe two days later, 
from his solicitor, stating that the commissioners 
had pronounced strongly against removing Miss 
Vernon from the restraints of her present 
position. 

This letter made its dismal tour of the three 
principal promoters of the inquiry; firom Mr. Dawe 
to Miss Medwyn it flew, and from Miss Medwyn 
to Mr. Marston. 

Charles Marston, on receipt of it, took wing 
instantly for the Hermitage, in the vague pursuit 
of sympathy, and longing for some one to talk to. 
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There are situations and states of mind in which 
it is quite impossible to remain stationary ; a uni- 
versal irritation of the nervous system, which can 
only be subdued by overpowering bodily fatigue, 
and in which sanatory nature instinctively impels 
to change and exertion. 

Things were looking very black. He was not 
aware, until the adverse result was actually made 
known, how much hope he had secretly cherished. 

Whirling up the embowered avenue of the quiet 
Hermitage, with four reeking horses, at a canter — 
he would have had six if they would have brought 
him there five minutes sooner — Charles Marston 
reached the steps of the old-fashioned house ; and 
running up them he thundered and rang at the 
hall-door as impetuously as if his best-beloved 
lay within, in the agonies of death, and he had 
arrived with a specific in his hand. 

On learning that Miss Medwyn was in the 
drawing-room, without waiting to be announced, 
he hurried to the room, and found her with Mr. 
Dawe, who had arrived only ten minutes before. 

Mr. Dawe had other things beside this to trouble 
him. A letter had reached him from Captain 
Vivian, in whom, by a kind of adoption, he took 
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a very near interest, relating what had occurred. 
Mr. Dawe was angry. He had been tricked in 
return for years of kindness. 

Why should he be surprised or wroth ? If it 
were not that every child of earth must learn 
wisdom for himself in the school of pain and 
labour, and 'if experience were orally communi- 
cable, as old people are prone to fancy, and if 
youth were less conceited and selfish, comparatively 
few foolish things would be done, and this life 
would lose, in a large measure, its efficacy as a 
place of discipline. 

Thus, in the rough, the coarse old comedy is 
true ; a great gulf separates age and youth. The 
youngsters will, to the end of time, prefer new 
lamps to old : they will trust their own senses, not 
yours. Buzz in the ears of your brood that flame 
bums and cobwebs catch. Their senses tell them 
that candle-light and warmth are pleasant, and 
liberty to fly high or low as one pleases ; and, 
therefore, your love may as well be silent on those 
subjects. Otherwise you become, in their eyes, 
but a venerable muff and a bore. Nature has 
ordained that their nerves shall quiver, as yours 
have done, and their hearts thump with fear ; and 
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when iheir tom comes they will scorch their 
wings, as you have, and make aoqaaintance with 
the spider. 

Mr. Dawe is going on with this particular news, 
for reasons which he well knows, to Lady Vernon. 
She may or may not see him, as she thinks fit ; 
bnt she ought to hear it as soon as he ; and he is 
not deterred by her fierce language of a few weeks 
ago. 

^^ I must see Lady Vernon first, upon quite an- 
other matter," said Mr. Dawe, therefore, myste- 
riously. ^' But I will meet you, Mr. Marston, in 
town, at my attorney's, this day week. I have 
put my hand to the plough, and will not look 
back." 

" Could you not name an earlier day ?" urged 
Mr. Marston. 

" This day week, if you please," said Mr. Dawe. 

^^ And where will a letter find you in the mean 
time?" asked active Miss Medwyn, who rather 
likes writing notes. 

" I shall sleep, to-morrow night, at the Vernon 
Arms; and I may not leave Boydon till evening. 
I have business in the neighbourhood." 

And so Mr. Dawe took his leave. 

A week's wait, to a man upon the rack, is a 
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good deal. It was quite impossible that Charles 
Marston should be quiet all that time. 

Maximilla liked his impatience^ and sympathised 
wi& all his unreasonableness. 

'^ Quite accidentally/' she said, ^^ I heard such 
a character of Doctor Antomarchi, firom our rector, 
here ; he had a cousin who was confined at Olare- 
woods, and discharged about a year ago ; and he 
says that Doctor Antomarchi is quite a charming 
person, and the kindest man you can imagine; 
and he thought Mr. Damian, on the contrary, a 
severe man, with hardly a human sympathy, 
although his establishment is conducted on very 
genial and indulgent principles. His view of Mr. 
Damian corresponds very much with your im- 
pression, on seeing him at Brighton. He thought 
him conscientious, but cold and stem. Now I 
have taken a whim into my head ; I don't know 
why, but I do fancy if we went to Glarewoods 
and saw Doctor Antomarchi, to-day, some good 
might come of it. I think he would allow me to 
see Maud, and I have been two or three times on 
the point of ordering the carriage, and setting out 
for the railway." 

Full of this whimsical presentiment I shall leave 
her, still in conference with Charles Marston, who 
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18 only too well pleased to find the active old lady 
almost as restless as himself. 

Night descended on Glarewoods, and all the 
country round. Moonlight falls on lofty masses of 
foliage, and dark yew hedges, on high, carved 
chimneys, steep roofs, and black oak cage-work 
with white plaster between. From long rows of 
windows overlooking the croquet-ground peeps 
the peculiar sofl light, emitted through the dull 
globes fixed in the ceilings of the patients' rooms. 
This was not one of the festive nights at Glare- 
woods, and neither ball nor concert stirred the 
strange gaiety of the colony that dwells there. 

The great house, with its sylvan surroundings, 
looks all serenity and happiness; more like fair 
Belmont, as Lorenzo and Jessica beheld it in the 
moonlight, than a madhouse. 

A visitor is closeted with Antomarchi. It is 
Doctor Malkin, who has come from Soydon, to 
talk and hear, on Lady Vernon's behalf, all that 
it may at this moment concern her to communicate 
or to learn. 

They have had their conference, and have dined 
together. They are sitting now at an open 
window, looking out on the moon-lighted croquet- 
ground. A small round table, with decanters and 
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glasses on it, stands dose bj; thej are sij^Miig 
their claret, with their eyes tamed toward the 
droc^MDg flowers and dewj foliage, while thej talk 
for a minute longer about Miss Yemon. 

Candles are burning at the further eod of the 
room. Thej prefer the of&t window and the moon. 

^^ You and Miss Medwjn are at issue respecting 
the young lady's state of mind,'' said Anto- 
marchi. 

^' I am a very secondary opinion on the ques- 
tion," answered Malkin, peering into the claret in 
his glass; ^'you may obsenre that I contribute, 
myself, next to nothing to the proof, and rest my 
opinion entirely upon the assumption that the eri- 
dence on which I found it is strictly true ; and I 
have been looking the subject up, and Fm not 
afoiid to mamtain that opinion anywhere." 

^^ Nor am I; nor is Damian," said Antomarchi. 
^^ She is violent ; she was troublesome this morn- 
ing. To-morrow, at twelve, I have arranged to 
give that young lady a lesson that will a good deal 
tame her." 

"It is a very sad case," murmured Doctor 
Malkin, still looking down with a gloomy shake of 
his head. 

" Very," echoed Antomarchi, abstractedly. 
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And there followed a silenoe, daring which Dark- 
dale enters the room. 

^^ Miss Medwyn, the old lady who was here 
before the commissioners," Mr. Darkdale said 
softlj, leaning over his shoidder, ^^ is in the wait- 
ing-room, with a friend, and hopes that you will 
see her, and desires me to say, that she is most 
anxious to visit Miss Vernon, for ever so short a 
time, in her room." 

^^Tell her I regret I can't possibly permit an 
interview with Miss Vernon ; but that I shall be 
very happy, in a few minutes, to see Miss Medwyn 
in the waiting-room." 

" I remember you, Antomarchi, in Paris," said 
Doctor Malkin, as soon as Darkdale was gone. 
^^ You and I have played billiards there, and could 
hardly afford our demi-tasse of coffee after. I 
little fancied I should see you what you are. I 
wish you'd tell me your secret ; what god do you 
worship ? iBsculapius, Fortune, Satan ? Do give 
a poor devil a wrinkle." 

"Fill your glass; take comfort; I'm not quite 
so prosperous as you fancy. I have burnt my 
fingers a little in that cursed thing that old Tin- 
tern went into; but, as you say, I am making way, 
notwithstanding. " 
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" Making way ? Why, my dear fellow, you 
know all this must belong to you, it mustj and 
managed as you would do it, it is the revenue of a 
principality. When does old Damian return ?'* 

" In a month, perhaps; perhaps in six; perhaps 
nevevy^^ says Antomarchi, who is in a state of 
luxurious good-humour. ^^ It is high time he 
should take a little rest ; it is only fair. He can't 
be many months at this side of seventy, and he 
may sing Non sum qualia eram*^^ 

^^I am not what I used to was," translated 
Djoctor Malkin, facetiously. 

" He does not like work as he used," continued 
Antomarchi, ^^ and he has confidence in me ; and 
he feels he need not fatigue himself as he used ; he 
may take his ease, and yet all go well." 

" All go better j'' said Malkin. 

" I did not say that; but it is not a great way 
from the truth. He is sometimes a little bit in 
one's way ; but his name in the concern is valuable, 
and he is a good man ; and always, at least, means 
well." 

" He'll make over the whole concern to you 
before a year, on an annuity, and he won't live 
three years after ; and then you axe monarch of all 
you survey ! You'll be wanting a sharp fellow to 
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play second fiddle, eh ? And if you think / would 
answer, it is the kind of thing I should like." 

" First make me * monarch of all I survey.' It 
would be idle choosing my man Friday till I get 
upon my island." 

A slight noise at the other end of the room 
attracted the eyes of both. They saw a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in a short black cloak, with a 
resolute face, and hair white as snow, standing 
near the door, hat in hand, as if off a journey. 

With an odd sensation, for he did not know at 
what moment he had entered. Doctor Malkin, 
sitting in the moonlight with his claret glass in his 
fingers, recognised Mr. Damian, exhibited, like a 
figure of Schalkin's, partly in deep shadow, and 
partly in the oblique candle-light. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



LIGHT. 



" How d'ye do, Doctor Malkin ?" said Mr. 
Damian, with a short nod. "I called at Roydon 
Hall to-day, only an hour after you had left it. 
How d'ye do, Antomarchi?" Antomarchi had 
walked up to him, and extended his hand, which 
Damian took, and shook civilly, but with no great 
fervour. ^^I have come here to-day," he con- 
tinued, "about Miss Vernon's case; I'm not quite 
satisfied about it. I ought to have stayed perhaps 
to see her. We could then have consulted. But 
it seemed on the statement a very clear case. Had 
I known that her family were divided on the point, 
I should have thought twice." 

VOL. III. T 
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^^ I can't say thatj^ said Antomarchiy promptly. 
^^ There is no division of the family, sir; but one 
dissentient, an old lady, Miss Medwyn, who said 
her say here, and nothing in it. Mr. Dawe is no 
relation, Mr. Marston is none; although," he 
sneered, ^Tm told he has no objection to become 
one." 

^' I had a letter from Mr. Dawe this morning," 
said Damian. 

" He's a very strong partisan," observed Anto- 
marchi, with a faint smile. 

^^ Yes," acquiesced Damian, and turned to Malkin. 

" You recollect, sir, the substance of your state- 
ment ?" said Damian. '' May I put two or three 
questions to you upon it?" 

Damian sat down, and he and Malkin had a 
short talk ; and Damian thanked him in a gentle 
abstraction, like a man who is meditating on the 
materials of a hypothesis. 

A few minutes later, Doctor Malkin had taken 
his leave, and was on his way to the railway. He 
did not care to get deeper than was necessary into 
this business. 

Damian was stiU sitting in his cloak, his white 
head leaning on his hand, thinking. 

On a sudden looking up, he said gently : 
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*' We may as well see the young lady now." 

" Don't you think^ sir, it may be a little late ?'* 
suggested Antomarehi. 

Damian looked at his watch. 

" I think not; only a quarter past eight," said 
he. " Let the young lady decide. I shall send 
the message, so. We can see her in the office." 

Thither they went. 

" I am very glad on my own account you have 
come, sir. I was glad to have even Mr. Dawe, 
the other day ; when a question is raised, it is not 
pleasant to be quite alone." 

" Tm sure of it," said Damian. 

He touched the office-bell, and told the servant 
to send Mr. Darkdale to him. 

He charged that officer with his message to Miss 
Vernon ; and when he had gone, he sent for the 
"register" and the "ledger" of the establishment; 
and those ponderous folios were brought in and 
laid upon the table. 

" You will see in the ledger a reference to a 
letter of Lady Vernon's, it is intended only for 
your eye and mine," said Antomarehi, a little 
grimly, his head higher than usual. 

" Li the ledger ? You mean the register, I sup- 
pose ?" said Damian. 

T 2 
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" No— the ledger," said Antomarchi, coolly. 

^^ Then it refers to terma^^^ said Damiau. 

" Certainly ; this is it." 

He had taken from the office-desk a letter, 
which looked more like a law paper, folded attorney 
fashion, and he placed it on the ledger which was 
before Damian. 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss 
Venion, followed by Mercy Creswell, came in. 

The young lady was looking pale and ill. 

Damian stood up, and received her with a bow, 
courteously, and, taking her by the hand, he led 
her to a chair. 

"Don't be frightened. Miss Vernon," he said. 
" I merely want to talk a little with you, and to 
ask you how you are ; and I assure you there is 
nothing to make you the least uncomfortable in 
anything that has passed between Doctor Anto- 
marchi and me. Therefore, you must not be ner- 
vous ; and if you would prefer to-morrow, or any 
other time, we can put off our little conversation, 
and there is nothing critical in it, we can repeat it 
as often as you please; so that should you feel 
nervous or put out at one time, you will not be so 
at another ; and I make every allowance for a little 
flurry and embarrassment." 
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" I should much rather you ask me any ques- 
tions you please, now; but not here." 

" And why not here ?" he asked, with a smile. 

" I can't answer collectedly while Doctor Anto- 
marchi fixes his eyes on me ; I am nervous while 
I am in the same room." 

Antomarchi smiled oddly and shrugged, looking 
at Damian. 

" Perhaps, Antomarchi, you would kindly leave 
us for a little " 

" Certainlt/,^^ he exclaims with sudden alacrity, 
and another little shrug ; and so he leaves the 
room. 

Then Damian, not looking at her otherwise than 
a well-bred old gentleman might, began to tell her 
of his journey, and fifty other things, and so 
drew her into talk; and now and then, adroitly, 
he insinuated a question ; and after fifteen minutes 
or so, at the end of their interview, he said : 

^^ You will be glad to hear I have no objection 
to your seeing Miss Medwyn, or any other friend 
who calls ; you may write to any one you please, 
and your letters shall reach you without being 
opened; and your stay here will be a short 



one. 



Old Mr. Damian, wrinkled, haggard, white- 
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hairedy as he spoko these words, looked, she 
thought, like an angel of h'ght. She could have 
fallen on her knees, and kissed his feet. 

He talked a little more, encouragingly and 
kindly. Maud could say nothing ; she was crying 
vehemently. 

By his direction Mercy Creswell returned; and 
to her he put many questions; all which she 
answered with the directness of fear. So she, in 
turn, was dismissed. 

A few minutes more and he was sitting there 
alone, leaning on his hand, which shaded his eyes, 
in deep thought. He touched the bell, and sent 
for Antomarchi. 

" Where is the letter you spoke of? Oh, lure^^ 
said Damian. 

He put on his glasses, and untied the red tape, 
and opened the paper. 

" This is an agreement," he obsen^ed. 

As he read on, he drew back his head a little 
from it, as if he had seen a centipede or a wasp on 
the page. He knit his brows and held it closer to 
^he candle, and his countenance darkened as he 
read on ; and when he had come to the end, with 
the same severe aspect, he read it over again more 
rapidly, and threw it down on the table. Then he 
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looked to the index of the huge ledger, and opened 
at the ^^ folio" indicated as that containing the 
account of Lady Vernon of Boydon, for her 
daughter. Miss Maud Guendoline Yemen, for 
residence, expenses, advice, &c &c. [See letter, 
August the 19th, 1862.] He let the ledger shut 
with a heavy slap, and took a turn or two in 
silence up and down the room. 

Damian stopped at the other side of the table, 
looking stem and pale, and said : 

" The evidence in Miss Vemon's case looks very 
well on paper. But it won't stand the test. I 
saw Lady Vernon to-day. I sifted hers. She 
could not evade my questions. Those threats of 
suicide melt into mere follies of temper. I have 
examined Creswell respecting the alleged threat and 
attempt A^«. 7%a< was temper also. The girl had no 
more real idea of killing herself than Creswell had. 
K I had not beUeved her mother's testimony on 
the point of suicide, I should have insisted on evi- 
dence of more developed symptoms than are set 
out in the statement. You observe there is no 
pretence of any delusion ?" 

Antomarchi assented and said : 

"But that is not necessary to constitute in- 
sanity." 
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" No, quite right," said Damian. " We need 
not to be told, at this time of day, that delusion is 
not necessary to constitute insanity. We have had 
here," he pondered, ^^ too many cases of melan- 
cholia, of mania in its slighter degrees, and of 
suicidal mania fully developed, to require the 
presence of delusion as a test. But there is no 
impulse to suicide here. The evidence of Elihu 
Lizard without this is not enough. It is ex- 
plained away by the statement, very clear and 
sensible, of Miss Medwyn, which reached me last 
night in a letter from Mr. Dawe, and I am informed 
that Elihu Lizard is in custody, the judge before 
whom he appeared in a will case having directed a 
prosecution for perjury against him." 

" Really? Why, he was a shining light in the 
religious firmament," observed Antomarchi, with 
an effort, and a grim smile. 

^' Lastly, I have had a long conversation with 
the young lady. It has satisfied me. She shall 
leave this forthwith." 

Antomarchi smiled, but his &ce darkened. 

" I am very glad, sir, you take so decided a 
view. I told the commissioner, Mr. Steele, and all 
Miss Vernon's friends, that I should be for my 
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part only too glad to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility. It is an ugly case." 

" It was not an ugly case," said old Damian, 
sternly, "until that letter was written and re- 
ceived. Has it been acted upon ?" 

" Of course ; there has been the outfit, and the 
furniture, and decoration." 

" How much money has been paid?" 

" Two thousand five hundred pounds." 

" And all the plate, china, furniture, and 
so forth belong to this establishment, and five 
thousand a -year for the maintenance of one 
girl I" 

" With servants and carriage for her exclusive 
use," said Antomarchi. 

"All which would not have cost us seven 
hundred a year," added Damian. "I wish I 
had known of the existence of that letter to-day," 
and Damian struck the knuckles of his open hand 
upon it sharply; " and I should have held different 
language to my Lady Vernon." 

Damian turned and resumed his impatient walk 
up and down the room. 

" If I had thought it the least excessive, I 
should have been the last man to agree to it, as 
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little likely, I hope, as you, sir/' said Antomarchi, 
sternly. 

^^ It can't bear the light/' said Damian. ^^ It is 
a very black case." 

" You'll please not to apply such terms to any- 
tiiing /have sanctioned/' said Antomarchi. ^^I 
suppose we are to do something more than simply 
pay expenses here ? I rather think we have a right 
to profits; and considering all our labour and 
responsibilities, large profits too. I might have 
hid that letter from you if I had been what you, I 
think, dare not insinuate." 

He might have added that he had seriously 
thought of doing so, but rejected it as too 
hazardous a game. 

" I have passed through life with honour," con- 
tinued Damian. ^^To think that my house and 
name should be abused to such a purpose!" 

Antomarchi's pale fSeu^e glared angrily after the 
old man as he walked toward the upper end of the 
room. 

^^It 18 the right course," mused Damian, 
gloomily, to himself. " I have been long enough 
here. I think I shall relinquish it." 

Antomarchi heard these words with a presenti- 
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ment that the retirement which he had long looked 
forward to was imminent. 

After an interval, Damian arrested his walk 
suddenly opposite to Antomarchi, and looking him 
sternly in the face, he said : 

^^ I shall break up this establishment." 

" Break it up?" There was a long pause here. 
" Transfer it, I fancy, you mean," remarked Anto- 
marchi. 

" Transfer it ; to whom?" said Damian. 

" To me, of course," answered Antomarchi, 
insolently. 

^'Certainly not," answered the old man; "we 
part, you and I, forthwith." 

" You'll think twice before you try that," said 
Antomarchi, his black beard and brows looking 
blacker as his face whitened and his eyes gleamed. 

" More than twice. I can take no step till to- 
morrow; but then I'll do it." 

" See, old man," said Antomarchi, with a voice 
of constrained fury so intense that he might have 
been on the point of striking him ; " I have given 
many of the best years of my life to maintaining 
your enormous revenues, and, by my priceless 
exertions, supporting your undeserved reputation. 
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I have no notion of being sold by you. I'm a 
partner, and if you presume intentionally to hurt 
the business of this concern, to the value of a 
guinea, I'll make you repent it." 

"My powers, under our deed, are clear; I 
mean to act upon them," said Damian, with 
cold decision. 

" You mean to say that letter is a covenant to 
bribe us ; that I have sold myself to a conspiracy y 
of which Lady Vernon is the mainspring, and her 
daughter the victim, and that your superior con- 
science and delicacy interpose to save her? I'll 
compel you to define," thundered Antomarchi. 

Damian made him no answer. 

** You have lost your head, sir, and as your 
partner, I shall look after my property, and see 
that you are restrained from inflicting the injury 
you meditate. I have more lines of attack than 
you are, perhaps, prepared for." Antomarchi 
smiled with a balefiil eye on the resolute old man 
as he said this. " You have taken the letter," he 
added, " you will be good enough to replace it in 
the office-desk." 

" One moment," said Damian, who had been 
writing a few lines on two sheets of note-paper, 
and now rose and touched the bell. He desired 
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the servant to send Mr. Darkdale, who forthwith 
was there. 

" Take this copy, Mr. Darkdale, and compare, 
as I read the original aloud. Doctor Antomarchi, 
this is addressed to you." And he read aloud a 
formal notice of the dissolution of partnership, 
which he then handed to Antomarchi. 

" And take notice, Mr. Darkdale," said Anto- 
marchi, "original and copy are no better than 
waste paper." 

"To-night, or to-morrow, which you please, 
you shall have a cheque for the liquidated sum, to 
which, on retirement, you are entitled by the 
deed," said old Damian, as he withdrew, with 
the grim formality of a bow. 

Antomarchi laughed with stentorian scorn. He 
was not a devil to be easily cast out. His cool 
and vigorous head was machinating mischief. 

In the mean time, having learned that Miss 
Medw}Ti was in the waiting-room, Damian pro- 
ceeded thither, and having heard her request, 
instantly granted it; shook Mr. Marston by the 
hand, and added : 

" I have now considered Miss Vernon's case, 
and I am clear that she is and always has been of 
perfectly sound mind." 
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After immense jubilation, and a tempest of tears 
from Miss Medwyn, came the happy thought. 

^^ And she may leave this, with me, to- 
night?" 

^^ I see no objection ; but you must give me a 
letter to say that you receive her only till her 
propet guardians shall have made their wishes 
kno^n." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 

I NEED not trouble you with details. That 
night Maud Vernon was free, and slept under 
the roof of the pleasant Hermitage. 

Charles Marston passed the night at the Star 
and Garter, at Wyboume, whence he popped in 
upon the party at breakfast. 

Never was so happy a breakfast; never was 
known, before or since, so delightful a ramble as 
followed, among the self-same grassy slopes and 
lordly trees, near the ivy-bound walls and arches 
of the ruined manor-house of Wyboume, among 
which Charles Marston had on a tumultuously 
happy afternoon, in the early summer, avowed 
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his love for the beautiful stranger, who was then 
a mystery. 

Let us leave them to their happy recollections 
and foolish talk, and follow a less romantic rambler 
to his destination. 

Mr. Dawe had driven through the town of 
Boydon the day before. His carriage pulled up at 
the door of Doctor Malkin. But the physician 
was making a visit to Lady Vernon, preliminary 
to his departure for Glarewoods. 

Old Mrs. Foljambe, very hot, in a fusty suit of 
black, for she has just lost a grand-nephew, passing 
on the dusty road, dolorously, in the sun, recognises 
Mr. Dawe, and stops and gives him her fingers, 
which she leaves in his hand, so that without a very 
marked rudeness, he can't dispose of them, and 
regain his liberty, while she recounts the vicissi- 
tudes of the young man's protracted illness and 
traits, also of his nurse's, Mrs. Marjoram's, de- 
votion ; and she strongly recommends her to the 
benevolent protection of Mr. Dawe ; and then she 
says that Lady Vernon is ill, she understands; 
she met Doctor Malkin only an hour ago, " and he 
said she can't see visitors, although he was good 
enough to add that a visit from me would cheer 
her; but she is not equal to it." 
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" She's ill, eh ?" said Mr. Dawe, changing 
his plans, and thinking of taking Mr. Tinteriv 
first. 

^' Yes, she's ill," answered the lady. And here- 
upon Mrs. Foljambe fell into a melancholy revericji^ 
or vacancy, looking at the wheel-tracks on the 
road ; and Mr. Dawe was stealing his hand away, 
but the slight movement recalled her. I think she 
had forgot in the mean time what they were talk- 
ing upon^ for she looked about a little dazed, and 
she said gently, " That is the house, with the tree- 
near it, you see," and she nodded toward a par- 
ticular house, and then her lack-lustre eyes lighted-. 
mournfully on Mr. Dawe, who with laudable pre- 
sence of mind plucked his hand away to point 
toward the house she had indicated. 

" Is that it ?" he asks. 

" Yes, they lived there, Anne Pluggs and Julia 
Pluggs, most respectable poor women ; there were 
two. They had been in situations as cooks, and 
Mr. Foljambe thought them most deserving 
women, and so did I ; and about sixteen years 
ago they gave up the house and went to Co- 
ventry." 

" Yes, you told me that,^' interrupted Mr. Dawe, 
who knew the story, " and they set up a pastry- 
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cook's shop, I know ; and — ^good-bye, ma'am — 
they are doing very well. Pray present my best 
respects to the vicar." 

Mr. Dawe, fiill of his coming interview with 
Mr. Tintem, got into his vehicle without trusting 
his hand again on Mrs. Foljambe's, and ordered 
the man to drive to the Grange ; and Mrs. Fol- 
jambe laid her hand, in a shabby black glove, on 
the window, and said, with a sigh, " And they 
sent us a present of mince-pies last Christmas. 
Wasn't it thoughtful?" 

" Very," said Mr. Dawe, sternly, and made a 
bow ; and the horses got into motion, and Mrs. 
Foljambe was left musing. 

Mr. Dawe, in due time, reached the Grange, 
but his talk with Mr. Tintem was not satis- 
factory. 

He had some difficulty in finding him. He was 
taking a furious walk in his wide plantations, 
switching the heads off nettles, kicking the withered 
cones of the pines when they came in his way, 
and jabbering fiercely to himself. He found him, 
at last, in the depths of his solitudes of pine and 
larch. 

Mr. Tintern knew nothing about the "young 
people," and desired to know nothing. He hoped 
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to God he might never see his daughter's face 
again. He hoped they might come to the work* 
house, and he had many other pleasant things to 
sav in the same vein. 

Mr* Dawe talked as if he took an interest in the 
young man, and confessed that he intended doing 
something handsome for him, if Mr. Tintem would 
contribute in a fair proportion; and now came 
Mr. Tintem's bleak and fiirious confession of ruin, 
as he stood white under the black shadow of his 
pine-trees, shaking his walking-cane in his clenched 
fist in the face of an imaginary persecutor, and 
making the brown colonnades of his sober trees 
ring with threats, and boasts, and blasphemies; 
and then the thin old coxcomb, overcome by self- 
commiseration, on a sudden broke down, and 
began to cry hysterically. 

"I say it's awfiil; you ought to consider; it 
was you who brought that d — d fellow down 
here ; and he has been more than half the ruiti of 
me; and now that the thing is past cure, I think 
you are bound to use your influence with Lady 
Vernon to exercise her power of appointment 
under the will in my favour. It would enable me 
to do what you wish — for I could raise money on 
it, and she might as well do that, as give it to 
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strangers, or let it go to charitable institations, 
that no one cares a curse about. I wish you 
would — won't you ? Do, like a good fellow ; 
promise me; and, upon my soul, if I get it, I'll 
make whatever settlements you ask me, in reason. 
You may believe me; by Heaven I will." 

Perhaps Mr. Dawe was thinking in the same 
direction, for he grunted rather in the tone of 
assent. And having heard enough of the sort of 
declamation in which Mr. Tintem shone just then, 
and observing that the sun was near the horizon, 
he took his leave, simply promising, in perfect 
good faith, to see what could be done, and so made 
his escape ; the conversation had never once touched 
upon the situation of Miss Vernon. Mr. Tintern's 
egotism was absorbed, for the present, by his last 
and greatest misfortune. 

It was too late, by the time Mr. Dawe reached 
the town of Roydon, to think of going up to the 
Hall, to try whether Lady Vernon would see him. 
He therefore put up for the night at the Vernon 
Arms, and next day walked up to Roydon Hall. 

On the avenue he was met and passed by no 
less than two carriages. These visitors had been 
merely leaving cards, and inquiring how Lady 
Vernon was. A rumour had got abroad that she 
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was ailing, and the county, we know, could not 
spare her. 

Mr. Dawe, with his usual forecast, had come 
provided with a note, at which, he thought, her 
doors would most likely open to him. 

In the mean time he stood upon the steps, look- 
ing down the avenue, between the double files of 
lordly trees, whose foliage was already thinned 
and yellowed in the suns and winds of autumn. 

That queer little black-wigged man had, per- 
haps, his feeling of the picturesque, as handsomer 
people have. He had paid more than you would 
have thought for the exquisite little landscapes 
that hung upon his walls at East Mauling. I 
should not wonder if he had his secret poetry, and 
deeper still, his secret and early romance. It is 
hard to say what may be in a man so reserved as 
he, and so sensitive, that he takes vows of silence, 
and wears the habit of a cynic. 

The footman now comes to say that Lady Vernon 
will see him, and he follows, not to his left, as he 
enters, where, at the front of the house, lie the 
long suite of drawing-rooms, but to the right, 
beyond the shield-room, where, at the rear, a 
different suite of rooms is placed. 

Into one of these he is shown ; a square room 
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with a single window, through which you see the 
funereal yew worked into cloistered walls and 
arches, and a sombre tree standing near, which 
keeps the room in perpetual shadow. The heavy 
curtains hide part of the window, and increase the 
gloom. Some bygone Vernon seems to have got 
ap this apartment under a caprice of melancholy. 
There are three pictures, with something funeste 
in each. The first represents a frowning forest 
glade, that looks as if sun had never shown there, nor 
bird sung in its leaves ; such a forest as Dante may 
have seen ; with a black marble tomb with sombre 
under-wood, and weeds drooping over it, near the 
front, and a solitary figure like a shadow looking 
back upon it, over his shoulder, and gliding away 
among the obscure trees into the deeper darkness. 
Opposite the window is a fine picture of Cleopatra 
fainting, with the asp to her bosom. And at the 
right, scarcely a foot between the floor and the 
lower end of the frame, hangs a large repulsive 
painting of the death of Sapphira. It is powerful, 
but odious. She lies distorted on the oak flooring, 
a strip of tapestry, with Dutch anachronism, torn 
in her convulsive fall from the wall in her dead 
hand, her jaw fiillen, her eyes nothing but white ; 
almost the only light in the picture is that one 
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beam which strikes on the bald head, of Peter, who 
looks ferocious as a brigand. The " young men/' 
who are stooping to cany her out, smile like 
ghouls, in cynical sympathy with the dealer of 
death; and behind, row after row, till they dis- 
appear in the deepening shadow, the spectators, 
like ghosts awaiting judgment, stand with dim 
long faces, white and horror-stricken. 

He has time enough to examine these saturnine 
old pictures, and has more than once peeped at his 
watch. 

At length the thin figure of Latimer, in her 
accustomed black silk, appears in the doorway 
close beside the evil-minded "young men,'' and 
the corpse in the shadow ; and she looks like a lean 
matron introduced to show them the way to the 
dead-house. 

" Please, Mr. Dawe, sir, her ladyship has a bad 
headache ; nothing more, she desires me to say ; 
but she is not equal to much exertion, and if you 
would please to excuse her dressing-gown and 
slippers, and to make any business you may have 
as short as you can, she would feel it a kindness." 

" Certainly, not five minutes if I can help it," 
said he. 

" This way please, sir." 
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And she led the waj into a darksome, but long 
and stately room. 

The shutters of the window next the door are 
partly open, but the blind down. Those of the re- 
maining two are closed, and the curtains also. 
The whole room therefore is lighted by less than 
half a window ; and so imperfectly at the upper 
end, that on first coming in you could not discern 
objects there. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LADY VBRNON LEAVES ROYDON. 

"This is Mr. Dawe, please, my lady," says 
Latimer, and withdrew softly. 

"How do you do, Mr. Dawe?" says the well- 
known sweet voice from the darkened part of the 
room ; " I'm suffering from headache ; but take 
a chair, where there is a little light, and FU come 
as near as I can bear." 

He saw a white figure moving slowly towards 
him ; and soon it emerged in the twilight ; and 
Lady Vernon appeared. She had a loose grey 
dress on, of a very thick soft silk. She pointed 
to a chair more in the light, which accordingly 
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Dawe took ; she herself sat down, and appeared a 
little out of breath. 

He was shocked at the change he observed. 
She had grown thin, and it seemed to him stooped, 
and was deadly pale, except for a hectic spot in 
each cheek, which used to come only with agita- 
tion. Her eyes looked larger and fiercer, bnt had 
the glassy look that strangely suited her peaked 
features. 

She looked sinister as the woman of Endor. He 
thought the hand of death was on her. 

He relented, though his brown corded face and 
prominent eyes showed no sign, and he said : 

" You look ill, Barbara ; you must be ill. Wlio 
is attending you ?" 

" No one ; I prescribe for myself; it is not 
anything serious; and I know what suits me." 

" You ought to have the best advice from town," 
he persisted. " And, and, Barbara, I have known 
you in your cradle ; I have had you on my knee ; 
you'll shake hands with me." 

He had approached, with his brown hand 
extended. 

"Another time; not to-day ,'' she said, coldly ; 
" pray take my own account of it ; I am not 
seriously ill ; and b^ kind enough not to tell my 
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friends that I am dying; Fm bored to death by 
calls and notes ; I shall be quite well in a week. 
What about Elwyn ? Do ssj at once ; I implore 
of you, come to the point." 

" I find that Elwyn Howard, or Vivian, your 
son, is the person who has married Miss Ethel 
Tintem." 

"I knew it, I guessed it," she said, after a 
pause. " There is always a shock when surmises 
turn out true ; but I was sure it was so. I am 
glad and grieved — I hate the Tintems." 

" I had a letter this morning from Miss Med- 
wyn," says Mr. Dawe. " She says that Damian 
pronounces Maud perfectly well, and has sent her 
away in Maximilla's care from Glarewoods." 

" Mr. Damian is doting ; but that doesn't excuse 
his writing libels," said Lady Vernon, flushing all 
over a bright scarlet, and then growing deadly 
pale. ^' I had a letter of insinuation and insult 
from him this morning, which he shall rue. I'm 
glad Maud is set at liberty without my sanction ; 
let her kill me, or kill herself; what does it 
matter, compared with the tragedy she threatened, 
and which is now impossible !" 

Mr. Dawe nodded, and in a few moments said : 

" I have seen Mr. Tintem." 
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" The wretch 1*' whispered she, looking down 
steadfastly on the floor ; you might have fancied a 
Canidia looking down on the blood of her enemy. 
" He was the contriver of all that misery. He 
thought that you would provide for the young 
man. He is utterly false." 

" I believe he had quite other intentions for the 
young lady," said Dawe. 

" Dorit believe it ; what better could a country 
squire do for his daughter? Mr. Tintem never 
goes straight to anjrthing. You never discover 
what he intends, except by his bad acting. And 
to think of their having caught my beautiful boy 
in their toils ! When he came here ill, he looked 
so like my own noble Elwyn, the sight of him 
almost broke my heart. You must bring him to 
see me ; I have made up my mind to tell him 
everything. He shall know his father, and his 
poor, broken-hearted mother." 

^' Well, Barbara, I fear you are exerting your- 
self too much. One thing I mention for your 
consideration. Use your power of appointment 
under the will in favour of Tintern, and you can 
dictate his settlements for your son, and thus pro- 
vide for him handsomely." 
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^^ It is too late. I executed a deed which ex- 
cludes him irrevocably; and it is in Mr. Coke's 
custody." 

There was a silence here of some seconds. 

" You might have consulted me, or some one, 
with more caution than yourself, Barbara, before 
taking such a step," said Dawe, at length. 

" It is taken, and no power on earth can recal 
it," she said, coldly. 

"It is a pity," said Dawe. After a short 
silence, " I am told there is not a nicer girl in 
England than Ethel Tintern." 

" I hope she mayn't live long," said Lady Ver- 
non, in her cold tones. " ^ Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.' Let His justice be 
done, and my poor Elwyn released from the wicked 
conspirator who deceived him. HI as I am," she 
continued, after a pause ; " I have written to Mr. 
Coke to come down to consult; upon the letter of 
that slanderous old man, Mr. Damian; I have 
walked with God all my days, why will he not 
spare me one drop in this dreadftil cup ? I have 
lived a life of virtue. I have done my duty. I 
have nothing to retract ; nothing to repent of. I 
will see Maud's face no more. She has never been 
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a child to me. She has been the source of half 
my misery. Another parent would leave her with 
a curse. I turn from her in silence. Good people 
understand and honour me. The wicked I trample 
under my feet. ' These speak evil of those things 
which they know not.' " She made her quotation 
with a low utterance, and with a slow and bitter 
emphasis. ' She was talking, as it were, to herself. 
^' ^ Woe unto them, for they have gone in the way 
of Gain^ and perished, in the gainsaying of Core. 
These are spots in your feasts of charity. Trees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots; wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness — ^for 

ever. 

She turned as she said this, and Mr. Dawe 
thought she was weeping, for he observed one or 
two little sobs. 

Latimer, a minute after, in the adjoining room, 
heard a hoarse voice calling her in strange, loud 
accents. At sound of this discordant summons, 
through Latimer's brain, with a sure omen, flashed 
a dreadfiil suspicion. 

Now she is in the room, she does not know how, 
stooping over the chair, calling distractedly, " My 
lady ! my lady !" in an ear that will never hear 
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sound again. She is holding her up in the chair, 
but the head sinks and rolls, this way or that, as 
its weight inclines. " 'Tis a faint ! 'tis a faint ! 
my God I 'Tis only a faint !" Latimer cries wildly 
in her terror. 

Mr. Dawe has thrown open the shutter, the 
window itself; and the fitful autumn air eddies in, 
and the elegant little lace coiffure and its long, 
dark, grey*and-blue silk ribbons flutter about the 
dead face and open mouth. Mr. Dawe has 
sprinkled water on her face — dashed water. It 
streams over it as it would over a marble bust. 

Latimer despairs ; she cries out the awful name 
of the Creator. " What is it, what is it ? Is 
she gone ? Oh ! she's gone, she is gone ! she*s 
gone /" 

Mr. Dawe at the door is calling for help, and 
soon many feet and voices are in the room. 
Strange liberties are taken with awful Lady 
Vernon's sanctuary. The shutters thrown open, 
the curtains dragged back, furniture wheeled out 
of tlio way, huddled together. ^' My lady's" Bible 
lies flat on its face on the floor with its covers 
open, beside a gilt candlestick and broken candle ; 
broken, too, lies the pretty malachite paper-cutter 
which dead and buried Vicar Howard owned long 
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since, which he had given her three-and-twentj 
years ago, and which ever since his death has 
always been beside her. On the carpet are strewn 
letters and two or three books, and the gold 
mounted ink-bottle lies on its side on the rich 
table-cover, as it were in a swoon, and bleeding 
ink profosely, quite neglected. 

The great and faultless Lady Vernon is by this 
time cooling and stiffening rapidly, on the sofa, a 
shawl over her feet, her head propped with the 
pillow, and something under her chin to close her 
mouth. There are no disclosures of ^^ making 
up." The tints on her cheek fade naturally into 
the proper hue of death ; and her fine teeth were 
all her own. Her large grey eyes are now, one at 
least, quite shut; there is a little glitter per- 
ceptible under the lashes of the other. This soli- 
tary lady, with one great and untold affection 
among the living, one passionate affection among 
the dead, is more alone than ever now. Her pride, 
her passion, her strong affections, her wickedness, 
the whole story of her life, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and passed out of her keeping now. 

A servant is galloping by this time half-way to 
ShiUingsworth to bring the doctor, the Roydon 
doctor not yet having returned, and Mr. Dawe 
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wishing some skilled inspection, in the case of so 
great a lady. 

All goes on as usual. The little town recovers 
from its momentary stupor. The scepticism of 
startled people subsides, and the great conviction 
is established. Lady Vernon of Roydon is dead. 

Mr. Dawe remains at the Vernon Arms; Mr. 
Coke arrives, letters are flying in all directions. 
Lady Vernon's will has never been executed. She 
had not been able quite to make up her mind upon 
some points, and had no idea that her hour was 
so near. 

The letters that radiate from the Hall to many 
scores of other homes, chiefly of the great, an- 
nounce that the physicians agree in referring the 
sad event to heart-complaint, developed with un- 
usual rapidity. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The remaiDcler of my story pretty nearly tells 
itself. 

In Lady Vernon's secret marriage with the 
vicar, Elwyn Howard, there was no taint of guilt. 
There was extreme rashness. Each honestly be- 
lieved that the artful person whom he had mar- 
ried in his romantic nonage, and lived with little 
more than a week, had been dead for years. Her 
own family had not only published her death, but 
sworn to the fact, and actually administered some 
trifling property of hers. It was not until after 
his marriage, not his seeking, but urged upon him 
by the wayward and impassioned girl, that the 
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dreadfdl nnoertainty of the situation was, for the 
first time, suspected. The story is curious, but 
true. The spoiled girl had revealed her marriage 
to no one. It was not until circumstances com- 
pelled her to choose between confidence or expo- 
sure, that she disclosed her situation. Mr. Dawe 
was the sole confidant of her parents in this dark 
emergency in family history. By his advice the 
young lady and her father set out as if for a short 
tour on the Continent. The journey diverged and 
really ended in a sequestered place near a little 
Welsh village. Here the child of this ill-fated and 
invalid marriage was bom. Mr. Dawe undertook 
to direct every particular respecting its early care, 
its subsequent education, and final position in 
life.. 

They were to leave in a day or two, and to 
return home, in a little time, by a very ^yide 
circuit, having taken every precaution necessary 
for a complete mystification of the good gossips of 
Roydon, when who should light upon them, tra- 
versing a path through the very grounds of the 
house they inhabited, but about the most unlikely 
man in the world to be found in that sequestered 
corner. Sir Amyrald Vernon, the young lady's 
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rejected suitor. He saw signs of alarm and agita- 
tion in both, on recognising him, by no means to 
be accounted for by an accidental meeting with a 
rejected lover. 

They departed ; but he remained, and without 
disclosing their real names, he made himself master 
of their secret. He tracked Mr. Dawe, and in- 
sisted that he should be taken into confidence, and 
took such a tone, that with the advice of the 
young lady's father, Mr. Dawe told him the facts 
of the case, which, painful as they were, yet sup- 
plied an answer to suspicions of a more degrading 
kind. 

It was the possession of this secret that enabled 
him, after the death of the vicar, to bend that 
proud young lady to his will. 

I now turn to Charles Marston and Maud Ver- 
non, who, in due time, there being no longer any 
let or hindrance, were united. At present they 
live very much abroad; and when in England, 
they do not stay at Roy don, which the young lady 
associates with many painful recollections, but at 
their beautiful house of Barrel Abbey. 

Doctor Malkin was one of those persons whom 
Lady Vernon's death disappointed. He wishes 
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very much he had been a Httle less active in 
managing that Glarewoods affair. But who could 
have supposed that Lady Vernon would have died 
before the appointments she intended for him were 
filled up ? He has no liking for the young lady. 
But for reasons of his own he never hints at that 
secret, and the good people of Roydon had been 
led to believe that she was, during her absence, 
making a little tour for her health. 

Antomarchi, finding old Damian resolute against 
committing to him, after the disclosures of which 
he took so strong a view, a trust so awftd as the 
autocracy of such an empire as Glarewoods, took 
steps in the Court of Chancery to restrain Mr. 
Damian from breaking up that establishment, and 
selling the house and grounds. 

This attempt recoiled upon himself. The court 
read him an astounding lecture on the facts. 
The press took it up ; and that able adventurer 
found that England was no longer a field for his 
talents. 

I have heard various accounts of the after career 
of that brilliant rogue, some of which represent 
him in sore straits; others, following dark and 
downward paths, and picking gold and silver, " on 
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Jews' ground/' bat in danger, all the while, of 
breaking his neck, and quite lost sight of by the 
decent upper world. 

Mr. Tintem is not quite ruined after all, but he 
has had to sell nearly all his estates, except the 
Grange, and a rental of about seven hundred a 
year. He lives in France, and refuses to see 
Ethel ; and I heard this morning from old Puntles, 
whom I happened to meet, that he has just had 
a slight paralytic attack. His temper continues 
precisely in the state in which his misfortunes 
left it. 

The Beverend Michael Doody has been pre- 
sented to one of the comfortable livings in the 
gift of the Roydon Vemons. He is a good deal 
sobered, and has lost something of his wild spirits 
and eccentricities. But his energy and good- 
nature are unabated. It is said that he has cast 
eyes of afiection on a niece of Mr. Puntles. But 
of this I have heard only as rumour, and must, 
therefore, speak with reserve. 

Vivian and Ethel are as happy as any two 
people, except perhaps Charles Marston, now 
Lord Warhampton, and his affectionate and beau- 
tiful young wife, can be. Charles and Maud have, 
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indeed, little on earth to desire, for an heir is 
born to the title of Warhampton, and that heir is 
not without merry little companions in the nursery. 
Maximilla almost lives with her old friend Maud, 
and over the gateway of Warhampton stands, in 
' well-chiselled relief, the time-honoured device of 

The Rose and the Key. 



THE END. 
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